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DEDICATION 


TO 

mbs. C. a. F. RHTS-DAVlUa, IC«A>, B.LITT, 

■li 

Dfiar Mrs. 

In dedicating to jou this axposition of the 
bare e^fsentialB of the Mah&y&na phiLoaopliyj I 
feel that I mnat explain something of tta Bcox>e 
and aioi. 

In its original form the presenT work waa part 
of a thesb whieb, when prOBented to the Japanese 
cathedral, the Niahi Honganjit weenred me my 
Bnddhiat degree^ and an honorary ordination aa 
a Bnddhiat priest. In conaeqnence I hope that 
it may be conaidered to represent, aa Car aa it 
goeSf what the Japanese Buddhiata believe to 
be truCt and what they conaider aeenrate. 

fn presenting the book in a new drasa before 
the Western pnblic, a good deal of revision has 
taken place^ but this has been chiefly a matter 
of omission and simplification. All technical 
details have been deleted, and any nnitana] 
idea or term has had placed after it a few words of 
elementary eluddatiDn. 



iv DEDTCA TiON 

I liaTe caJled it an ** introduction for three 
reasons. Pi^t^ because it is intended for a guide 
to the general reader of average education^ who 
does not care to go into details | aeoond, becanss 
it iB int-ended also to point out the chief sign¬ 
posts to those who desire to ta^e up the subject 
somewhat more seriously j and thirds hecanse 
it serves as a preface to my longer, more serious, 
and more ambitions book on Buddhism, which is 
now in praparationi. 

Finally, may I add that though working at 
Buddhism through Chinese rather than Pali 
sources, and from the Mahiiyaiia rather than the 
Hlnayana point ol view, with the conseqnence 
that I am afraid that yon will not always agree 
with my presentation, yet I wish to thank you 
most heartily for your encouragementp disenssion, 
and oecasionai advice. 

Tours sincerely, 

WILLIAM MONTOOMEEV IffCGOVEnri. 


Chitt Chtr^, Oxford* 
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CfTBODtJCTlON 

the docteinal evolution OE 
buddhism 

Buddliism » divided into two great schools, 
Mahay^a and mnayana. Both systems origi' 
nat«d in India, but since the former predoini* 
nates in China, Japan, Nepal, and, in a modified 
form, in Tibet and Mongolia, while the latter ia 
confined almost exclusively to Ceylon, Burma, 
and they are often, and rather incorrectly, 

Itnown as Northern and Southern Buddhism. 

Mahayana is again divided into unrefonned 
and reformed branches, the unreformed branch 
being found aU over Eastern Asia, while there* 
formed branch has its centre in Japani Eoughly, 
we may compare these divisions of Buddhism 
to those of the principal Oocidental faiths. Htna- 
yana, or the earlier and more primitive form of 

Buddhism, corresponds te Judaism ; Unreformed 

MabAyana to Catholicism, and Eeformed Maha- 
y&na to Protestantism, 

Of recent years, owing to the labonxs of such 
flcholars as Si>ence Hardy, Gogerly, Prof, and Mis. 


2 INTHOBUCTION TO MAHAY AN A BUBDHISM 

Bhya-BaTidSf etc*, Hinayana haa become mote 
or leaa known to tlie Western world, but Malift- 
yana fltill awatta adeqnate treatment. Different 
Acholais in dealing with Mah^y^a haTe spoken 
of it a^ a Titnalistic and animistic degeneration 
of Hlnay^a; as gopbietic niliillBm, as myatio 
pantheism. They ha^e daimed it to be now 
monotheistic, now polytheistic, now atheiatic ; or 
finally, they have contented them&elTce with 
stating that it ifi a vast of contradictOTy 

ideas, nnassimilated and undefined. 

It is obvioue that all of these descriptionH can 
not be tme, while the hietorieoi importance of 
the Mahay ana philosophy rendera it imperative 
to attempt some more concise interpretation of 
its essential elemental for as Christians far out* 
number Jews, so do Mahay aniats far outnumber 
Hinayanists; as Christianity has had far more 
important cultura] connections than Judaism, so 
has Mabliy^ULa, at the cj^pense of Hlnayilna, 
iueffaceahly linked itself with the civUissations of 
vast parts of Asia ^ and as the early fathers of 
the Christian Church and the schoolmen of the 
Middle Ages built up a religions and philosophic 
system far more important than the ideas ex¬ 
pressed in Rabbinic schools, so is Mabayana the 
outcome of centuries of speculative development. 
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eDiicli«d by materiab from all source, and ei- 
pn nn dBd by thc gTBfit bnli of tlio anciBDfc znBta* 
phyBiciaiL& of India and Chinaj whilo Hina' 
y^a has remained far more narrow and confined 
in ita philoflophic evolntion. 

Indian ThcntgM ca the Time of the Buddha. 

Any adequate understanding of Mahayana 
must be baaed upon a comprehension of the 
stages of its devcilopmenti of the processes by 
which it differentiated itself from the more primi- 
tiTB Hlnayana^ of the relation of the latter to 
pristine Buddhism, and of the place of this 
pristine Buddhism in Indian thought. 

The period in which Gantama or ^akyamunJf 
the historical founder of Buddhism, lived (some 
five and a half centuries B,C,) was in many ways 
an interesting one. The earlier ehDd-Iiie beliefie 
of the Vedas had dwindled, and the LmplLoit 
acceptance of the primevnl deities had given way, 
at least among tho educated daaaes, to a keen 
discussion, from a mystico-rationalist point of 
view of the essential problems of existence. It 
was the age of the formulation of metaphysical ^ 
systems. Bands of mendicant teachers went 
forth prodaiming new syntheses of knowledge, 
nfiW outlooks on life. 


4 i.^RODUCTiaS TO MAH AY An A BUnnHISM 

Tbefie Indian philodopherSi like their contem¬ 
porary Occidental brethren, were primarily con¬ 
cerned with problems relating to (I> the nature 
of ultimate realityj and (II) methodaof ascertain' 
ing truth. 

I. — Just as the early Gr^k philosophers were 
diTided into (a) a School of Naive ReaUsts, (4) a 
School of Beings and (c) a School of Becoming, ao 
did the Indians divide themselves into (1) those 
who followed the Vedic.hymns and accepted the 
nnivetse at its face value, (2) those who taught 
that the ultimate mture of things ia quiescent and 
changeless, that beyond the realiu of fluctuating 
phenomena is the realm of the absolute, in which 
there is no space and time, but only an eternal 
present, and (3) those who taught that change, 
fluv, becoming, mtegration and disintegration, 
are inherent Ln the nature oi things; that no 
thing ever remains the Bame for two eouseentive 
moments ; that even tue Absolute is ever evolv¬ 
ing and becoming. 

—Ckmseqnent upon these differences of out^ 
look upon the nature of reality^ there arose widely 
divergent theories concerning the baaifl of truth ; 

(1) lArougS geme impression. In early 

days man inBtinctiveiy believed In the validity 
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of hifl Bense impreftaions. AJl things were anp- 
posed to be ciactly &b we see them, and absolute 
truth waa to he gaiued by experience, 

(2) TruiA through reason. Gradually, however, 
as the limitatioua of the aeuaes come to be felt, 
it is recognized that the ceaseless change of the 
phenomenal world preventa our obtaining an 
insight into its nature by means o£ the senses. 
But the school of Being represented by the 
Dpanishads taught that man’s eoni is not of the 
phenomenal but of the nouiuenal world, that he 
might, through the exercise of his mental 
powers, gain a direct insight into the 
ultimate nature of reaUty. T^s Vedinta doc¬ 
trine corresponds very closely to certain phases 
of Plato’s theory of knowledge, 

(3) TndA through psychological analysis.— 
While the Vedantins and Plato were content bu 
accept the validity of reasen, supported, no doubt. 
by the Booming absolutivity of mathematics, the 
Indian school of Becoming came to regard the 
mind, not as an indepoudent, unconditioned, and 
eternal entity having a direct insight into tmth, 
but as a limited, caused, confined, and ooH’ 
ditioned organism whose data are of purely rela’ 
tive value. Acute analyBis of the functions of 
conseiousnesB no doubt aided this conception, 
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and the confljctiiig netTire of all Teasooiog seemed 
to Bopport it. In spite of oge^long diapntes, no 
two systemB of philosophy a^reedi jind no single 
rational doctrine conld claim universal accept- 
anoe. 

Consequently, only the immediate data of 
couBcionsness could daim assnzed validity. We 
have no means of ascertaining whether or not 
these data correspond to nltimate reality, or are 
logically consistent, but of the reality of feelings 
9»a fedings, there can be no doubt. 

PrimUiv^ Buddhism. 

Primitive Buddhism, so far as we can judge 
its doctrines hy means of higher criticism of the 
various recensions of the Sfitm Ktaka, was the 
supreme example of the Indian Becoming philo¬ 
sophy. Change was the foundation stone on 
which its metaphjsic rested. The body was 
considered a hving complex organism, possessing 
no seif-nature. The nature of the mind was sup¬ 
posed to he anatogons. The percipient conacions- 
ness had no direct insight into truth through a 
stable and transcendent reason, hut wsa a com¬ 
pound effected by the chain of causality, and 
conditioned by Its environment. 

Consequently at the outset Buddhism assumed 
an agnostic position oonceming transcendental 
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problenia. “ These problems the Blessed One 
has left tm^ncidftted, hae set aside, has rejected 
— ^tbat the world is eternal, that the world is not 
et-cmal, that the world is finite, that the world 
is infinite, etc.'* 

In a word, Bnddhism insisted that we can only 
deal with facts and data of which we are imme¬ 
diately conscious ; with states of (amsciouanesa ; 
with an analysis of the emotiotis; with the 
universe as |)eTC©iTed as opposed to the nniverse 
as it is. 

The doctrines of primitiTe Boddhistn are all in 
accordance with this psychological basis, as may 
be seen by examining its theory of the Three 
Marks and the Pour IJoble Truths. 

The Three Marks are not doctrines which are 
to be accepted on faith, or aa the result of logical 
reasoning, but are considered the essential charae- 
teristies of life as recognized by every day 
perceptual and emotional experience. 

They arc; “ (1) All is impermanent. (2) All 
is sorrowful. {3) AU is lacking a self.” This 
last phrase refers not only to the soul, but to 
the universe as a whole. It conaiats not of 
simple or self-existing things, hut of complex, 
caused, conditioned things. The fourth mark, 
Ifirvana, is no less psychological. By means of 
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contemplatioii certaiD forma of Ssunadhif trance, 
or ecstasy were experienced. Magnify tie ex¬ 
perience, consider it pennaneiit, associate irith it 
tie aljolition of sorrow, sin, and igDomnce, and 
the theory of Nirvana is formulated, for it mast 
be romembcared that originally Nirvana is purely 
a state of mind. 

The so-caUod four Noble Tmths are derived 
from the same basic ideas. Transformed from 
an ancient Indian medical rune, they are(1) 
Suffering exists. (2J The cause of suffering is 
desire (and ignorance). (3) Them ia a possible 
end of suffering—Nirvana. (4) This end may be 
achieved fay following the Noble Eight fold Path, 
which eonsiata of (a) right knowledge, (b) right 
aspiration, (c) right speech, (d) right conduct, 
(c) right means of livelihood, (f) right endeavour, 
(gj right mindfulness, and (h) right meditarion. 

The first and third “ truths *' (suffering and 
Nirvana) are the same as the second and fourth 
*■ marks.'’ The fourth (the path to Nirvina) is 
purely a point of ethics, and does not at present 
concern us. The second (the canse of suffering) 
18 the most important, and contains the seed of h 
very complete phenomenology, for at a very 
early stage “ suffering ” became, in this instance, 
synonymous with life, and this “ truth ” was 
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sappoaed to explain the origiD of the experieaecd 
world—^the experrienecd nniverse, let It be noted, 
for early Buddhism had no interost in the origin 
of the extemaJ nniverae. 

Primitive Bnddhiam though agnostic woe 
probably TeeJisticoUy inclined. It believed that 
there is an citemsl universe dosely corresponding j 
to our sense-data, but it realized that in its 
present form the world as we see it is subjective, 
the result of the percipient consciousness 
(ctjndnd) acted upon by external stimulL 

The theory of the origin, awakening, and 
development of the Vljhiina is explaiued in the 
obscure Praiftya Sairtutp^da, or the twelve-linked 
chain of causation. This, though differently ex¬ 
plained by the various schools of Buddhisin, 
always consists of :— 

(1) Ignorance. 

{2] Action. 

(3) ConsdousuesB. 

(1) Name and Form. 

(5} The Senses. 

(6) Contact. 

(7) Sensation. 

(8) Craving. 

(9) Attachment. 

^0) Becoming. 

{Ill Birth. 

(12} Old age, disease, and death. 
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The oiigin of the percipient coneciomnesa ia 
ignorance and deeice. Withont these the indi- 
fidnal consciousneBs would difdntegrato, and 
though the experienoed nniTerse cannot exiat 
without objeet> it equally cannot exist without 
subject. Consoquontly when an Arhat {one who 
has attained XirvanaJ dies, the experienced world 
for that pcTBon cornea to an end. 

It will be seen from this that there is a close 
connection between cauiRe and effect. Thus law 
Buddhism calls jlarma, and is one of the funda* 
mental features of the Buddhist faith. Among 
the innumerable diTisions of Karma we hud the 
following:— 





Another such threefold classificatian is ;— 

1 . The Seed. (Kdu). 

2. Environment or attendant circninstancee. 

{Predyiiyo). 

3. The result or fruit. (PAala). 

The doctrine of AnStman prevents the belief 
in the persistence of the undying personality^ 
while the doctrine of jrarmu, on the other hand, 
demands that there be something that can reap 
tbe result of a man's good or bad deeds. Accord- 
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ingly the early Buddhistfi taught that the fruit 
of a man’e deeda will cause the birth of a new 
personality after the dissolution of the old. This 
fjirth may be in one of the numerons heavens or 
hells, or it may be on the earth again. 

Hinaydna Buddhigm. 

The philosophy of piimitive or pristine Bndd- 
hism became crystallized in llinayana Bnddhism, 
the Orthodox branch of the faith which was 
matnred during the period from the death of the 
Budflha down to abont the time of the begiiming 
of the Christian era, after which it had to compete 
with the newly-devdoped MahajSna. HTnaylLna 
itself was by no means unified, for shortly after 
the death of Gautama it broke up into a nnmber 
of sects, with widely varying interpretations of 
the earlier philosophy. Out of the eighteen or 
twenty snch UinayiinB sects, two only require 
especial attention at the present time. These 
I are, first, the Sthavlravadins (PaU Thorvadins), 
and, second, the Sarvastivadins. 

The farmer is probably the school which keeps 
nearest to the tenets of early Buddhism, but 
soon lost its bold over India proper, 
thongh it has always maintainGd itself in Ceyton, 
Burma, and Siam. The Sarvastiv&dins were of 
a more scholastic nature- They transformed 
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Buddhism into a complete and eonsiatcnt 
plLdosophy^ and wrote in or translated their 
workd into classical Sanskrit^ while the more 
uLmple Sthaviravadins retained the more coUo- 
qnial^ popular^ and vulgar P5li. The Sarvas- 
tivMiQa seem to have gained the npper hand in 
India some time before the birth of Christf and 
long remained the most important school of 
Indian Hinay^na. Moat of the Hinayana works 
translated into foreign tongues^ snch aa Chinese 
or Tibetan p belonged to this school^ and though 
as a separate school it almost expired with the 
extinction of Buddhism in India^ it had an 
enormona mflnence on the philosophic develop¬ 
ment of the later sects which enrvived- In fact, 
the Sarvaativadins may be called the Hlnayana 
school par e^^fUence. 

Even the more primitive Sthavlrav5diii school^ 
which prides itself upon its maintenance of the 
letter of the law as preached by ^akyamunii has 
added Heveral important features* Tfao moat 
essential point is that in practice it ba^ abandoned 
the agnosticism of the earlier faith | and depending 
npon the fidelity of sense impressions proceeded 
to systematize objective phenomena- Thus, for 
example, it accepted, in a somewhat modified 
form^ the ancient cosmography of India, with its 
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geography^ astronumy, and aecoant of the in- 
tegration and disintegration of the material 
external) uniTeiBe. Where primitive Buddhism 
had ignored, the Sthaviravadins denied, the 
existence of an Absolute. Those prohletns which 
the early Buddhists has rejected as being irrele- 
vaut were answered by the Stbavlravadins, even 
though the answers were relegated te the body 
of relative, as opposed to absolute, truth. The 
latter consisted only of such doctrmee os the 
three marks and the four noble truths. 

One of the most important steps to be taken 
was the analysis O'f the parts of being, approached 
in the first place from the psychologicai point of 
view. Early Enddhisin had taught that instead 
of an ego entity, the personality consisted of five 
const-ittiGOt parts (skandha), rts. i— Rupa (Form, 
t.e., the body); Vedana (sensation or feeling); 
Samjnd (conception); Samtkara (here meaning 
vaiions mental qualities) j and FfjitJna (con- 
Bcionsness). The Sthaviravadins divided Form, 
the material world, into 27 or 28 parts; Sensa¬ 
tion tote 3 or 5; Conception into 6; Mental 
Qualidea into 52 i and ConaciousneBs into 89 
parts. 

These divisions were the result of introspective 
analyais, but they were conaidcred ahaolute and 
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final. These seYetal diTisian^ cengtitmted the 
tmchanging elements of existence from which all 
phenomena are compntmded. EnddhiEm was 
thus transformed from an a^noatie and positivist 
system^ concerned only with anffermg and the 
alleviation of suffering, into a realistic and 
materialifitie phiLosophy, thongh the tm^nsfoima- 
tion was gradnal and conld hardly have been 
recognised at the time^ for early Buddhism per¬ 
mitted the analysis of subjective states, and the 
elements of existence of the Sthavlravadins were 
enunciated by merely subdividing the divisianB 
of early Bnddhiam^ while maintaining the sub¬ 
jective or psychological point of view. 

The Sarv^tivadins are to the SthavliavSdins 
what the Sthavlravadins were to primitire Budd¬ 
hism. The materialism and realism of the Slha- 
vlrava,dins was made more explicit and categori¬ 
cal j the agnostic and psychological aspect was 
largely lost sight of- Buddhism thus became a 
definite and rigid philosaphic system^ instead of 
remaining a body of tmths which were effective 
irrespective of metaphysics. A most important 
step was made when the elements of existenw 
were dasrified from an external or objeetive as 
well as from a subjective point of view. The older 
or subjective class^ification was retained (though 
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the flnbdiyisioaB of each ^kandha. were somewhat 

f 

different from those of the StUavImyidiiiB}^ hat 
the sabdiyhiionB were re-arranged in anch a way 
as to oonbtitnte a eomplete anaJjak of the 
external xiniverae* 

According to the Abhidbarma Koya these 
elementB (or dhartna) are 75 in nnmher^ dasaified 
in the following way ;— 

1. Unconditioited Elements [AsaWrEkrita BJtar- 
or ^ple dements, m called beoanae they do 

not enter into comhinations with other elomenta. 
They are three in nomber, of which Space or 
Ether, and iN^irrana are two. 

2 . Conditioned Blemenia (Sam^krita Dkarwn}^ 
or complex element6| so called beeanao they 
enter into combinations, though themselyes sim¬ 
ple and permanent. Their compounds constitiite 
the phenomena of the xmiverse. These elementa 
are 72 in nninbcr, divided into : — 

1, Material elements, 11 in nnmber. 

2. Mind, I in number, 

3. Mental Qualities, such aa love, hate, etCp^ 

46 in number* 

4, Miscdlaneona elements, sneh a^ life, decay, 

etc., 14 in number. 

Theae elements were considered permanent and 
tinchaziging, as were the eighty odd physical 
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elements oi the BeientistB of a generation hgo- 
In. their present state all phenomena were sup¬ 
posed to bo impermanent and nnstablo, bnt 
consisted of stable and unchanging mdiments. 

Thi Tfaruiiion from HifioySna io JlfnAflyena. 

In its finished form Hinayana laid great em* 
pbasis upon two doctrines. These were :—(1) 
It is necessary for all men to strive after Arhat- 
ship, or salvation from the wheel of life and death. 
This waa the religions pka^e. (2) AH phenomena 
are nnstable compounds of a certain fixed number 
of stable elements. This was the pliiloaophic 
phase. 

neither one of these doctrines can be said to 
be in strict conformity with the principles of 
early Buddhism. As regards the first, in Hina- 
yana a distinction »« kind was made between, the 
Arhat, he who has merely attained ifirvana or 
salvatiDn, and the Buddha who had also attained 
supreme enlightenment, or, more correctly, three 
st-ages were enunciated : — (1) Arhatihip, or mere 
salvation (2} BvddeAood, or private 

Bnddhahood, supreme enlightenment lor oneself 
alone; and ^3) Buddahood proper, supreme en¬ 
lightenment gained in order to teach the world. 
According to Hlnayi^na not only is there an 
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iTwmftnafl difference between CBiCh stage, bat for 
the average mun the only possible goal U Arhat- 
sMp} only one out of many miUionB may aapire 
to Pratyefca Buddhaliood, and only one in many 
eydes may attain Bnddbahood. In primitive 
BnddhiBTQ, on the other hand, little diatinctiont 
save one of is made between the Buddha 

and his illuminated disciples, and the highest 
goal is open to alh 

Aft regards the second point, the thorough¬ 
going oniiyo or impermanency doctrine of primi¬ 
tive Bnddhifim is preanmod to apply to aU parts 
of the nniversc. Every thing, even the com¬ 
ponent parts of being, are in a perpetual flu* or 
becoming, so that the doctrine of a miniber of 
fixed and changeless elements, constituting an 
eternal being, seems a departure from the original 
outlook on Itfe. To be consistent even the 
dharmas or elemcnta should be considered com¬ 
plex, caused, conditioned, subject to change. 

On both these points Mah5yana rose in revolt 
against Hinayana, and attempted to revert to 
the spirit of the original teachings. They 
that their own tea.chmgs more perfectly 
expressed the tneaning of the Buddha’s teach¬ 
ing, jnat as the Proteatantu wished to revert to 
the ideas of Primitive Christianity, It must be 
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coDfeasedj howeTer^ that this desire for reform 
resulted only in the formation of a new syatein 
of religion and pHloaophyi which retained 
something of the spirit but little of the letter of 
the earlier faith. Let tis take for example the 
question of the uoiversaiity of the Bnddha goal, 
whereby the distinction in kind between the 
Buddha and his disciples was obliterated. 

Mahay^a, appealing ae it does to the emo¬ 
tional and deTotional elements, regarded the Arhat 
ideal as selfLBh. It was enamoured of the idea 
of self-saerifioe and proclaimed that those who 
were content with self-salvatiou or self-enlighten¬ 
ment might aim only at Arhatehip or Pratyeka 
Buddhahood, bnt insisted that its own followers 
preferred to abandon these lower aspirations in 
order that they might become all-saxing Enddhas^ 
Once this doctrine had been formulated great 
emphasis was laid upon it^ and we find many 
passages breathing the noblest altruism* 

Accordingly in early Mahay ana all its own 
foUowers were called Bodhimtivcaj Bnddhaa-to- 
be, as opposed to the adherents of Binay&nai 
who were termed or aspirants only 

after Arhatship. 

Later Mahayana^ the Bo-called true Mahayauap 
carried this idea stOl further, and taught that 
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cnpreme and perfect enlightenment (Buddha- 
hood) was the fiiia] goaJ of ah. The first half 
of the famonB Mab^yana. scriptnre^ the Lot-ns of 
the Good Law {Saddharma PundoriJia Shtra), 
is given op to shewing that in reality there is but 
one roadt that the other gooJs ore but updyit — 
devices—on the parts of the Buddhas for the 
purpose of leading the world away from sensu¬ 
ality and materialism. 

Strangely enough, however, though throwing 
the gates of Buddhahood open to ah, Mahayma 
took great pains to tX2lt the dignity and powers 
of the Buddhas. In Hiuayana the Buddhas are 
men pure and simple, while in Mahay^a they 
are looted upon as diviiie iucarnationB, or as 
material expressions of the Universal Buddha, 
whose existence Mah^y^na gradnahy came to 
teach. 

In Hinayana Shtraa sermons are delivered 
by Qakyamuni, generally speaking in simple 
and nnalfected phrases so as to make the auditof. 
feel the presence of a fatherly and serene old 
philosopheTt advu^ing those in the battle of life 
os one who bos jnst emerged vietorioua himself. 
In Mahily&na Sutras, on the other hand, we find 
a myst 4 srions and transcendent person far re¬ 
moved from the levels of ordinary humanity, 
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who ifl listened to atid woTsMppod by coTmtloe^ 
hordes of beingsa, celestialp hTnnanj and demoniao, 
who shower flowers upon the sage while he per- 
forma hia stupendouB Bnpernatural deeds* In 
the Saddharma Pnndailfca Sfltra, for example;, 
^akyamoTit sits for long ages in meditation* He 
is the Supreme Tfinler who has himself led count- 
tesa thousands to Enlightenment dnxiiig countless 
ageSj and who nev^er really dies and who is ncYer 
really born. The only explanation of this is 
that ^^yamnni and all the othecr BnddbaSi as 
well as the UtUTeraal Buddha^ are one. 

MaJidydna Buddhism of Indw- 

The xeligiDUB aspect of Mahliy^na developed 
some time immediately prior to the Christian 
era, hnt its philosophical aspect was formnlated 
doling the period extending from the first to 
the fifth centuiiefi A.D* Two main gchools 
came to be differentiated* One wa^ the Madhya- 
mika school, founded by Nug^rjuna and Ary a 
Dera in the first and second centuries A^B. 
The other was the Togac^ya school, founded 
by Asanga and Vasubandhn in the fourth 
century A-D. 

The Madhyamika school, which wag thus some 
centuries earlier, largely devoted itself to the 
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c'onEidemtion of the Beconil point on 'whicb 
MahaySna claimed that Hiuayana had departed 
from the original teaching—the question of the 
cjistenoo of certain permanent stable element A 
which composed the unirerse. In accepting 
this doctrine, Minay&na, as we have aaidi almost 
abandoned ita apLrit of insbteDce upon change 
and becoming, and approached the standpoint 
of Western philofiophy. The root instinct of the 
religion was too strong, however, and in the 
Madhyamita philosophy a return was made 
to the principle of eternal transience and im¬ 
permanence. 

The basis of this undeveloped or early IVIaha- 
yana is ilunya (literally emptiness or the Void). 
This doctrine has been frequently totally mis¬ 
understood in the West and taken to mean the 
theory of the non-existence of the universe or 
purely Nihilistic Idealism. In reality 9anyft is 
simply an insistence that all things have no self- 
egsence f that they are componndSt unstable 
organisms even in their elemental st^e* The 
sdcnco of the present generation believes thai 
the supposedly rigid physical elements are no I 
necessarily permanent; that they may bo broken 
down ; that the elements may theniBelves prove 
to be compounds possessing the essential qnali- 
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ties of transformstitioD and £n like 

manner the aehool gnppoBcd that the 

Dharmaa (dements) are impermanent and have 
no exiatence-nntg-themiielves ; that they may he 
broken down into parts^ parts into anb-partB, 
and so on eternally. Accordingly all phenomena 
have a relative as oppoi^ed to an ahsolute 
existence. All of life was once more reduced 
to a Eingle underlying ft us, a Etream of existence 
with an everlaBting becoming* 

In a word, then^ the Madhyamika doctrine of 
QGnya is that there is no thing-unto-it self» 
nothing with a self essence, nothing that cannot 
be broken np nntil wo reach the great 
transcendent reality which in so absolute thal it 
is wrong to say that it is or that it is not. Thia 
nnderlying reality — the principle of eternal re¬ 
lativity^ non-infinity — permeates all phenomena^ 
allowing cxpanaion, growthi and evolution^ which 
would otherwise be impossible* 

It la easy to see that this early and undeveloped 
Mahay^a idea of the Eternal Flux was the germ 
of the later doctirme of the Absolute* The 
doctriuo of the Madhyamika school, howevcTp 
was largely a negative one. It reduced all 
phenomena to a constantly changing stream of 
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UtCf but concerning the nature of thia stream of 
life it tellB us little or nothing. 

The next stage of doctrinal developmenti as 
found in the YogRc^rya achooh waa a very 
important and resulted in the formulation 
of a remarkably complete system of idealism. 
The atream of life was snppofled to be the Esaenee 
of mind, a fundamental Mind snhstence that was 
permanent and yet ever changing like the ocean. 
Prom this all the elements {and the 75 dements 
of the earlier school became 100 in the Yogacarya 
-^octrine) tmd therefore aU phenomena are de- 
ri^ It was called the Alaya Vij^na^ re¬ 
pository conflciousnesap yet it was considered to 
be neither matter nor mind^ bnt the basic energy 
th :\t was at the root of both. 

It is the imperceptible and unknowable 
noumenon behind all phenomena. To quote 
Kuroda : In contradistinctlua to the faUacioua 
phenomena of existence there is the true Essence 
of Mind. The Essence of Mind is the entity 
without ideas and without phenomena and is 
always the same^ It pervades all thinp^ and is 
pure and unchanging . « * so it is called 

Bh^liataih^a —^permanent reality,” 

It would be easy to exaggerate the importance 
of this doctrine and falsely to identify it with 
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mote developed b^atemSi bat undoubtedly it haa 
many points of contact with eortain pbsL^eB of 
modem Occidental philosophy. The Alaya 
Vi}hana la like the Elan d€ Vie of Bcrgaon^ the 
Energy of Leibnitz^ or the Unconscious o£ Von 
Hartmannp Like the last, though it is the 
essence of cons cionsn ess, it is not itself conscions 
in its earlier stages. It is mental, and yet there 
is a certain objective reality about it. Each 
unit of life may be regarded as a vortez in the 
aea of hfe. The action and interaction of these 
units one with another and with the eommun 
stream brings about the phenomenal appearance 
of the Universe. 

Accordingly the Alaya Vijh&na is regarded in 
three aspects, rfe:—{1} m active^ or the seed of 
percipient coDscionsness; (2) as as the 

sensihilia of conscionsness; (3) as the o/ 

fidae beliefs inasmneh as bemg the root of self- 
conscionsness, each person comes to regard him ^ 
self as an eternal ego nnity^ 

TAc Early MabdyUna Buddhism of 
China and Japan^ 

Buddhism wa^s introduced into China in the 
first century A.D.| and wafi firmly established 
by the fourth century^ introduced into 
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Japan in tbe century, and was firmJy 

eBtabliahed there in the ^venth. The important 
sectfl of Indian Euddhisin were introdnced into 
these two countriesj and we find a Bidnn or 
Knfiha sect corresponding to the Sarviifitivadin 
achool^ a Sanron fleet corresponding to the 
MfUlhyaniika school^ and a Hosso fleet coTrespond' 
ing to the YogSearya flchool. These were all 
edipsed, however, hy a number of schools which 
devdoped in China and Japan itsdl* In these 
Bchools we may distingTiiflh two phafleB, an 
^lier and theoretical or phaosopMcal phase, 
and a later or practical and religions phase- 
The early or philosophic phase ifl best repre¬ 
sented by the two schoois of Tcndai and Kegon. 
The Tondai school is in flome wayB a further 
development of the Madhyamika school| the 
Kegon of the Yogacarya, but both are synthetic 
philosophiea, and have borrowed largely from all 
available eonrees. The doctrines of the two 
schools closely resemble each otheri differing 
chiefly on pomts of emphasis^ bo that for the time 
being they may be considered together- 

Their most valuable contribution to Buddhiat 
philosophy was the development of the idea of 
the Absolute, which waa latent in both the 
Madhyamika and Yog&carya schools. The 
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Essence of Mind^ or the of Life is regarded as 
the one fundamental reality. It sdone can be 
said to ha^e a permanent existence, all phenom¬ 
ena being merely ephemeral manifestations there¬ 
of. It ia very frequently called the Middle 
Principle (Ch’a), since it transcends both Being 
(Ke) and Becoming (Kn). Chinese Mahayinists 
answer the qnestian of Being and Becoming by 
the simile of the ocean. The ocean 13 the Ah- 
solntef the wayee are life^B phenomena. The 
ocean is always changing. Wares are constantly 
arising^ and no two waves are ever alike. So does 
the stream of life ever go Bnrgmg never 

remaining the same. Yet there is a certain 
stability, a certain being, a fixity, a changeless- 
nesB in this very changeability. 

The doctrine of the Absolute of most Western 
philosophtes is based upon the idea of pure 
Being. The Mahayana doctrine of the Absolute 
(BhQtatathata) evolved from the idea of bo- 
coming, yet the two doctrines are strangely 
similar. In both the Absotnte is the snfQcient 
reason of the iiniverfle; it w the principle of 
existence which transcends bnt indndeB matter 
and taind^ life and death, sameness and difference, 
Samsara (the phenomenal world) and Nirvana 
(the noumenal world}. The BhUtatath^td of 
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Mahily&na is the nomi of life, the acme of being, 
the warp and the woof of the nniverBe. It 
comes neax to Hegel’s conception of the Absolute, 
inaainncb as it b not only the force behind 
evolution, but also the very process of evolution 
itself. 

Betaining, as Chinese MahUyiliia does, the 
conception that all existence is derived from the 
Alaya Vijfiana, which, in turn, has its essence and 
supporting principle in the BhQtathata, it 
deciiaros that the Absolnte is both identical and 
oon'identical with the material uniYerse. It is, 
to quote the oeenn simile again, as if the water 
were stirred up by the winds of ignorance where¬ 
by the waves are produced. The water there¬ 
fore is both identical and not identical with the 
waves. To quote ecbolastic verbiage, the Uni¬ 
verse is but a mode of the Universal. 

Preceding systems had formulated, as we shall 
presently see, the doctrine that every Bnddha 
has three bodies, the 2>Aarfnai'Aya, the Body of 
the Law, the SnuihhogaMi/a, the body of Com¬ 
pensation, and the NirmAnaMifa, or Che body of 
Transformation. In developed Buddbbm the 
Bhdtatatbilta is regarded as a sort of Universal 
Buddha. Acoordinglr It was lihewiae considered 

to be possessed of the three bodies, so that we 

c 
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find in the later etages almost Christian idea 
of the Trinity. The Bharmahaya eorresponda 
to an impersonalized God the Father, the 
Abstract order of the universe, or better, Mr. 
Well’s TJnmantfeated Deity, the Sambhogakftya 
a mom personalized ideation of the Ahsolnte the 
eymbol of moral perfection and the object of 
devotion— Mr. Well’s God the Invisible King, 
and the Nirmanataya is equivalent to the 
Christian God the Son, or the Absolute as 
manifested in the world in the gnise of a human 
Buddha, 

The Later MahaySna Svddhism of CMita and 
A ap ani. 

The later schools of Chinese and Japanese 
Bnddhism are not bo much docdrinal develop' 
ments as varioos adaptations of the foregoing 
philosophical foundation. The most important 
sects were the Shingon or Mantra sect, the Zen 
or Dhyana sect, and the Jodo or Sukhavati sect- 
AIl of them agreed in accepting the older philo¬ 
sophical foondations but gave them a religions, 
and to a large extent mystiDsl bias. 

The Shingon school elaims to be the hidden 
or esoteric doctrine of which all outward or 
exoteric doctrines are but symbols. The full 
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tuntb, QT tibe inmv tire revealed only to 

f hoflc who have been initmted into the order. For 
the uninitiate the Shingon only in terms of 

parable and symbol. Tlie Ahsolute and the 
varion.^ aspert* of the Absolute are Toproiteiitcd bb 
celestial Buddhas and Bodhisattyas, eacli one 
with a my^3tie namCi^ furm, colonr, and sign—- 
each represented by a certain sonnd. The 
Bhntatathata itself, an a wholep is generally 
represented aa Vairoeana or the Sun Bnddha. 
The noumenal aspect of the universe ts raUed 
the niamond VVortd \ the phenomenal aspect the 
Womb World, and sacred charts (mandaJa) are 
drawn iUnstratmg the natnrei afctiibntea, and 
relations of each. The Shingon fleet cDirespendj 
very dosely to the Lamaism of Tibet and 
Mongolia. Both are derived from the later 
phases of the YogSciiy^a sect in India, about the 
sixth eentury A+D., when esotericism he^me 
rampant in both Hindu and Bnddhist drcloB- 
The Zen Dhy^a school represents a different 
type of esotericism or mystidsm. The basic idea 
of Zen is that all formnlated doctrine&i whether 
exotene or Cfloteric ; all books ; alt ispeech i and 
even all thought are inadequate to express the 
full nature of absolute truth. Consequently 
Zen refuse# to place complete tredencjc In any 
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one book, OT coUection of booka, Bnddhiat «r 
otkenriRe. It refuses to tie itself to any doctrine 
or creed* It accepts the pbilo wpby of the Tendai 
and Segon schoolfl from a relative point of view, 
Init insists that absolute truth must bo found by 
each man for himself by means of intuitional 
realization to be gained through meditation* 
The only definite teaclung to be found in the 
Zen scot is that every man is ptissesacd of the 
Bodhicitta (the heart of wisdoml or the seed of 
Buddhahood. Every man is a sleeping Buddha. 
Consequently a man haa but to awoken his 
Bodhicitta by meditation for him to gain a 
direct insight into the nature of reality. The 
Zen sect was introduced into China hy Bodhid- 
harma in the eiith century, and into Japan by 
Ehsaf in 1191. 

The SukhEivati doctrine, more particulafly as 
represented by the Shin sect, the reformed 
branch of Mahayana Buddhism may be called 
the mysticism of eiclmsive adoration. In this 
school the Absolute or Universal Bnddha is 
aymbolized as Amitabha the Buddha of Infinite 
light, or Amitfl<yua, the Bnddha of Infinite Time, 
and as such is the object of fervent devotion. 
Bniightenment, or Nirvana, or Bnddhahood is 
symbolized by the Paradise. Sukhavati, or Jddo 
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of Amitabha. 1£« birth in this paradiae in to be 
gained by ^ell-forgetting adoration of the 
supreme. In early days Amitabha may have 
been regarded as an historical Buddha, and his 
paradise a place to be gained by death, but, in 
the deyeloped doctrine of Chinese and more 
especially Japanese Buddhism, we are told that 
Amitahba is without beginning and without end, 
that he is but a symbol for an inexpressible 
reality, that rebirth into hJa paradise is nothii^ | 
more than the awakening of the Bodhidtia here 
on earth, and that this Bodhidtta is to be 
nwakened by loTC and by faith. At the present 
time both Chinese and Japanese Buddhism is 
dominated by the Zen and Jodo ideas—^Zen 
being an embodiment of absolute truth for the 
educated, and Jodo its relative symbol for the 
mass of the people. 



CHAPTER 1 

EPISTEMOLOGY AND LOGIC 

All underatanding ot Buddbist metaphjaica 
muBt be baaed upon a cumprebendaa of ita theory 
of knowledge. This theory we had beat consider 
iinder three aspects :^^l) The iiaturo of truth, 
(2) The methods o£ ascertaining tmth, and (S) 
The methods ol demonstratiDg trntb- 

1. Tke Ntttwe of TnitA. 

In Bnddlmm we find great emphaaia laid upon 
the two-fold and the three-fold aepects of truth. 
In a primitive form the two-fold division is to be 
found in Hinayana Bnddhijjm, and probably 
dates back to the time of gakyamuni himself, 
but was first cmphasieed by the Madhyamika 
school of Mahay ana. 

According to this there am two forms of truth, 
Relative Truth (Samvrltti-Batya or Zokntal) 
and Absolute Truth (Paraniartha-satya or 
Shintai). In earlier days this distinction was 
applied to differentiate those doctrines which 
veire an essential anil fundamental part of 
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Bnddbism (such as t he Four No bio Tratbs^) 
wMcb were absolutely true and chnng^eBB} and 
thoso doctrinea which were merely adopted by 
Buddhist; metaphydeians to fill out a philosopblc 
conception of the nniverae, and wMcIi would 
necessaTily be modified as new Laformatiion came 
to light. To this category belong the various 
theories of cosmography^ etc. 

Later Buddhism slightly modified this con¬ 
ception. Absolute Truth was equivalent to 
complete and perfect enlightenment. Words 
being but symbols are incapahle of describing 
adequately or defining it. Thought consists of 
a number of coneeptSi and any concept being 
eqnally a symbol and therefore iuadeqnate^ it 
follows that a knowledge of Absolute Truth 
cannot be gained merely by a process of ratiocina¬ 
tion. While, however, Absolute Truth is in¬ 
conceivable it is not unrealizable for through 
apiritnal development we may gain direct 
illnmination, more or less adequate, according 
to our nature and the stage of our development. 

Once we have thus acquired a direct insight into 
truth we may kLadcqnately attempt to clothe it 
in words and concepts, and crystallize it into 
dogmas, as a guide to the later seekers after 
truths It is, however, like trying to describe 
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the colouxa of the rainbow to a man blind from 
birth. 

This cryfitallization of truth by formulation of 
doctrine la what the MahUyanbte call relatlTc 
truth. Abaolnte Truth is ever the same, while 
relative truth is ever advancing, coming nearer 
and nearer to an apprnzimation of Absolute 
Truth, as each generation taking the doctrine of 
its predecessors is able more succinctly to 
interpret it and compare it witli new roalizatiouB 
of Ahaolnte Truth. While, however, the smaller 
circle of relative truth is constantly expanding 
and thereby approaching in size the greater circle 
of Absolute Trnth, the two can never coincide, 
since the hitter is infinite, and the former must 
ever deal with finite Instruments, such as the 
brain or speech. 

Mahayana declares that all theories, hypo¬ 
theses, doctrines, whether verbal or incorporated 
in scriptures, whether scientific, phUosoplucal or 
religious, and including its own doctrinea of 
Nirv&na, the tTniversal Buddha, etc., belong to 
the body of relatiTe tmth, and must, therefore, 
be modified with the comae of time. This 
conception of the nature of truth greatly facili* 
tatee the doctrinal development of later Budd- 
hism, allowing fox the evolution of new theories 
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and interpiiitatioiis, while the smipler theory of 
trath tnaintaiDed by the ^u^lieTii Buddhiata 

'i'h/Jjto atiek fagt to tlie letter of the law 
as t^u^ht bir (^akyamuni. 

The 'lhree*fotd diviaion of truth la nothing 
more than a reatatemont of this In other terms. 
The three claaaeB are {1) illusion (parikalpitA), 
(2) relntive knowledge (paratantra), (3) abEoInte 
knowledge {parini^anna). The ftrst is abso¬ 
lutely fhlse, as when a rope lying in the road is 
mistuken for a snake. The second is a pragmatic 
eontprehensioii of the nature of things sufficient 
for ordinary purpoges, as when the rope is seen 
to be a rope. The thir d deals with the real and 
ultimate nature of things, when the rope is 
analysed and its true nature understood. The 
only real difference between the two^fold and 
the three-fold divisions of truth is that finite 
knowledge is separated into falsehood and that 
which is relatively tme, and the latter exalted 
to its proper positiDD, since otherwise, by neglect 
of this important phase, intellectnal progress 
would be barred. 

2 . MeOiodi oj Aictriaining Truik, 

Early Buddhism had no elaborate epistemology 
or logic, but in the period of the foil development 
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of MahfijjLna Buddhism dfb find che following 
classification of the means of evaluating know* 
ledge :— j. 

I. iNmmcT, 

1 . Tradition. 

a. Exoteric. 

b. Esoteric* 

II. DIEECT. 

1. Edi^ert«n«e. 

a. Empirica]. 

h. Intnitioiial, 

2. Season. 

a. Pure reason. 

b. Practical reason. 

A word must be said concerning each of these 
points. 

Buddhism has both an external and an internal 
standard of troth. The saints and sages of the 
past hare had a direct insight into the nature of 
realityj and in consequence the truth which they 
expounded must be accepted by all. On the 
other hand such sages have only achieved en> 
Ughtenment through means which are open to 
us all. By process of experience, both material 
and spiritnal, and by reason, both pure and 
practical, we may test the validity of each of 
their positions and reinterpret their meanings 
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into closer a{!eor(ls>iJcx 'nitL tbe knowledge of 
the time. 

Tradiiion ia of two kinds, eioteric and esotetio. 
The first is embodied in the externa] dogmas of 
Buddhism as expounded in the Shtros, Vlnayaa, 
and the AhhidharmSiS, which are open so that aU 
the world may read, while many branches of 
Idahiyuna insist that beyond this there is a 
secret traditaon which may never be written 
down, which requires proper training and 
initaatinn before it can be understood. 

Experitncf. was likewise divided into two 
phases. The first is merely the ascertainment of 
truth through ordinary physical sense organs 
and sense objects. Provided the sense organs 
and the sense perceiving aspects of consciousnesi 
are normally constituted the data which they 
furnish may be taken as valid, at least for the 
establishment of relatiYe as opposed to Absolute 
Truth. Owing to the limitationE of the physical 
senses and the brain machine, Absolute Truth 
cpn only be glimpsed by transcending them and 
gaining knowledge through intuition or direct 
realization. For such purposes all doctrines, 
theories, and scriptures are but fingers pointing 
to the moon, and have no inherent validity. 
This doctrine is called the doctrine of Ton or 
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Buddennesfl, t,«,, the mcanB whereby knowledge 
may he gained at one stroke through transcen¬ 
dental apperception without waiting to piece 
together, one by one, the data ol empirtcal 
knowledge. 

fiea^oTt is the means whereby we piece to¬ 
gether the separate and 'unconnected sense data, 
whether empirical or transcendental, and tbereby 
moke a ayatcm or a uow oo-ordinatiou of facts, 
enabling us to lay do’wn generaliiationfl and 
broad fomiulfie. Owing to the whole trend of 
Its philosophy Buddhism conld not place s'ncb 
great streas upon the importance of abstract or 
pure reason as could Plato and Aristotle. Never¬ 
theless even the Hinay^na shtras proclaiin that 
nothing is to he accepted that U not in accordance 
with mason, and in the metaphysicaJ syatetns o1 
Mah&y&na the process of abstract reason was the 
method most frequently employed, more 
particularly in snch schools as the Tendai and 
the Avatamsaka. or Eegon. 

Yet, inasmuch as Buddhism taught that the 
ephemeral nature of eitemal reahty and of 
ooncciousness was an obstacle to the ascertain¬ 
ment of Absolute Troth by soptusm or bare 
deductive reasoning, we early find a tendency 
towards piagmadem, or a substitution of practic- 
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al for pure reasoning, or a tendon oy to jadge of 
the validity of a doctrine hy Its effect npon hiiinan 
life. Thus for eiiample in the IBnayaiift shtras, 
in discnesing what we might caU the freedom of 
the will, we find the Buddha caying “Some 
^amanas and Brahmine there are who maintain 
that whatever a man baa in this life , . , is 

purely due to predestination. Others aay that 
it ia due to the will of I^vara (God), others 
again that it is due to blind chance. J?ow, O 
monts, when I find ^ramanaa and Brahmins 
holding or preaching such views I . . . say to 
them, ‘ Bo then, yon must acknowledge that 
men become mnidcrera, thieves, etc. -. on account 
of Fate, I^vara’B will, or blind chance. Accord¬ 
ingly all attempts at improvement or distinction 
between right and wrong, become of no avail. 
Such being the case the moral regeneration of 
the fallen becomes impossible.’ This sort of 
reasoning must sileiioe those who bold any of the 
three views mentioned aboveThe pragmatic 
natore of this argument is obviona. 

la Blahayftna we find the doctrine carried 
somewhat further, and associated with what we 
might call the symbolic theory of truth, i.c., that 
the nature of absolute truth is so great and so 
infinite that it i^an never he completely and 
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adcquatel;^ grasped by Emits logic, yet oersTthC' 
less it may be expressed or indicated by a 
symbol whiob teaches ns something of its essenre 
withont Umiting it by de£mition» 

Thus the iiature of the Absolute (Bhiltata- 
th&tSi} can never be properly formulated, yet 
by symbolixiug it as the universal Buddha, 
as Amitiibba, Infinite Light, or Amitaynii, 
Infinite Time, we may have a focus for devotion 
which may remain as a Uving and vital stimnliu 
towards the epiritual life even when increasing 
knowledge may oanse ns to reinterpret onr sym¬ 
bols. This is the doctrine of npftya or btiben, 
means or devices, or aceonunodations of truth 
to the minds of the hearers, wMch is really the 
basis of the Sokhavati or Paradise doctrine. 

3. il^hryda of Demotistrating Truth. 

Buddhist logic which is comprised in a sort of 
inverted syllogism passed through a very inter¬ 
esting evolution. From the first it was obviously 
a logic of demonstration of idena already enter¬ 
tained, rather than a pretence of deduction of 
previonaly unknown facts, as was claimed, and 
now considered falsely claimed, by Aristotelian 
logic, with which it hat otkarwis« much in 
common. 
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Again tlie frankly Becoming and conEcqnently 
anti-rationaJ position of Buddhism hindered the 
evolntion of its logic. HlnaySna Buddhism, in 
fhot, novel produced any logical system, and even 
the reasoning of the early Madhyamika and 
Yog&c&iya scholars with their five-fold syllogism 
is largely based on analogical reasoning, the 
citing of individual bomogeneons and hetcro* 
geneous examples rather than the proof of a fact 
by citing a nniversal and invariable law. 

!Dign3ga or Mahadignaga was the first to 
devote himself almost exclusively to logic, and 
With him Buddhist logic, properly so called, 
begins. His syllogism is as follows :— 

Thestr. e.g.—Socrates is mortal. 

Season. e.g. —^Becanse So era tee is a man. 

Bxampte, e.g. —And oil men are mortal. 
With this may be compared the Occidental 
formula:— 

Major Premise. —All men are mortal. 

Minor Premise .—Socrates is a man. 

Conclusion. — Therefore Socrates is mortal. 
Let ns examine each of these features some¬ 
what more in detail;— 

1 . The thesis is divided into the subject or 
minor term (pak^a) e.g., ** Socrates,’* and pro- 
dloate or major term {sAdhyal e.g., ** mortal.” 
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Xeltber anbjcct noc predicate i£ itself to be 
disputed, but ouly the thesis ot propesitioEi 
uoaceming thdr relatioDaliip. 

2- The reoeoD or pieinlse must be Imown 
truth, or a truth accepted by all. CoDSpquently, 
DignSga -will place here only those facta kaovu 
directly, i,e., through reasou or es^ricDOe, and 
not those fa^ta which are known indirectly, e.p., 
by tradition, exoteric, or esoteric, 

3. The same thing must hold true of the 
Example, which is of » more abstraot nature. 
The word example (drstanta) is singularly un< 
fitted to denote the idea of the major premise, 
and is deriTed from the period when the uniTereal 
law of necessary ooncoinitance was unknown, 
and in its place there was cited one or two 
anaJogona examples. Thus the old syllogism 
wonid have run :— 

Thesis. Sound is non'etemaU 
Reason. Because it is produced. 

Example. Like a pot, and not like space, 
while with Dign§ga it is of course ;— 

Thesis. Sound is non-eternal. 

Reason. Because it is produced. 

Example. All produced things are non-etemiU, 
to which might be added, purely for purposes 
of elucidation, and not for proof, the homo- 
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goneous example “ like a pot,” and the hetero- 
geaoDQs example “ not like apace.” 

Dignaga’s rule for the formation of bis new 
example waa to “ take the rcaaon for the subject, 
and the major term for the predicate.” Thus 
for example 

Thaia. All A is B. 

Reason. All A is C. 

Exam-pis. All C is B, 

or, in other words, to cite another sjllogiam :— 

Tlhsais. All diamonds are combustible. 

Reason. Because all diomotida are carbon. 

Example. And all carbon is combustible. 

This brings ns to a dIsenssioD of the famous 
doctrine of the 3 phases of the reason or middle 
term (hetu). 

1. The first deals with the relation between 
the middle term (0^ and the minor term or 
subject (A). 2. The second deals with the 
relation between the middle term (C) and tho 
major term or predicate (B), 3, The third 
deals with the relation between the miiid l e 
term (C) and the heterogeneous example (which 
we wilt call D). 

For a BjUogism to be Talld; —1. C must 
indude the whole of A, e.jthe word carbon must 
Include all and not merely some of diamonds. 

0 
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2. AU C inttstiinvariably apply to B, but it need 
Dot incdndc all B, all carbon miiat be com¬ 
bustible, though combustible things may include 
f other things than carbon. 3, C must include 
no D or Non*B, c.j., carbon must poBeesa no 
non-combuatkblc qualities. 

Finally we come to the fallacies, the presence 
of which in either the thesisr the reason, or the 
example wonld make the eyUogism invalid. 
We are told that there are 9 falladca of the 
thesis, 14 falladea of the reason, and 10 fallacies 
ol the example, but these as lying within the 
realm of pure technicality, are outside the scope 
of our present nnderfcakiiig, 

4 . A&solatc Tralfi, ond Baddhisf Itortriitet- 
Snob then is the Bnddhist theory of the nature 
of tmth, and the means of ascertaining and 
demonstrating it. The question then arises, does 
Buddhism claim a unique posBessioa ol truth, 
does it state that its own doctrines are the sole, 
final, and ahsolnte embodiments of reality } 

Such is lar from the ease. Its doctrine of the 
distinction between Absolntc Truth and relative 
truth, caused it to state that all of its own doc¬ 
trines, and theories, as ^ell as the sacred works 
containing them* belong exclusively to the 
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realm of relatire truth, and are, therefore, liable 
to error, and capable of rouslant iniprovemeut, 
tbat other systems of thought no leas than its 
own are equaliy but the imperfeet embodiments 
of inadequate glimpses of absolute reality. This 
idea, more or lees commoji to all forms of Maha- 
yana Buddhism, is emphasized by the Bhydna 
sect- 

The mode of expression adopted hy u modern 
leader of the school, Kuiten Nuhariya in his 
*' Beligion of the Samurai is very interesting i — 

“ The scripture is no more nor less than the 
finger pointing to the moon of Buddhahood. 
When we recognize the moon and enjoy its 
benign beauty, the finger is of no use. As the , 
finger has no brightness whaterer so the scripture i 
has no holiness whatever. The scripture is ‘ 
religions carreney representing spiritual wealth. 
It does not matter whether the money be gold 
or sea-shells or cows. It is a mere snbstitme. 
What it stands for is of paramount importance. 

“ Away with your stone knife. Do not watch 
the stake against which a running hare once 
struck its bead and died. Do not wait for 
another bare. Another may not come forever. 
Do not cat out the side of the boat from which 
you dropped your sword to mark where it sunk. 
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The boat is ^vei* moving on. The canon ia the 
window ont of which we observe H.e grand 
spiritnal ucenery of spiritua! nature. To hold 
rommunion directly with it we must get out o! 
the window. It fe a mere atiiiy fly that i& always 
bulling within it struggling to get out. Those 
who spend moHt of their Utm in the study of the 
ttcriptnres am rcUgioiia flies, good for nothing but 
their buzaing about nonsensical lechnicaUtieB, 

It is on this account that Binzai declared The 
twelve divisions of the Buddliwt canon are 
nothing better than waste paper.' 

After outlining the “ Eelative Truth *' re¬ 
garding the Abwlute Nukariya goes on to say 

“ Has then the divine nature of the t niveiBal 
Spirit been completely and eshoustively re¬ 
vealed to our Enlightened C-onscionsness ! To 
this qxteation we would answer in the negative, 
for 80 far as our limited experience is concerned 
Universal Spirit reveals itself as a being with 
profound wisdom and boundless mercy ; this 
ueverthcleas does not imply that this conception 
ia the only possible and complete one. It goes 
on to disclose a new phase, to add a new truth. 
The subtlest logic of old is a mere quibble of now- 
a-days. . . . Sfew theories are formed, new 
discoveries are mode only to give way to newer 
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thoorics fttid newer dlsooveiiea. Sew idea)! 
readired or new deaireB eatififiert are snie bo 
awaken new and stronger desires. Not an instant, 
life reroaiiis the same, but it rushes on amplify¬ 
ing and euriching itself from the dawn of time 
to the end of eternity.” 


CHAPTBB n 

THE NATLTRB OF THE ABSOLUTE AiTD 
ITS RELATION TO THE UJOVERSE 

1, The Outlook o« Life 

Queatiutia concemingr the outlook on Ufe have 
always played an integral part in Buddhist 
philosophy. In fact, in its easence, Buddhism is 
not an analysis of the ultimate nature of existence 
or an explanation of the noumenon which lies 
behind phenomeno, but it is an interpretation 
of the good and bad of life, taken as a whole and 

Like aU other phases of Buddhist thought its 
theory of the proper evaluation of life has 
undergone great evolution and modification. 
Its various ramificotions may best be considered 
under three stages, which, for want of better 
terms, we may call, (IJ absolute pessimism, (2) 
absolute optimism, and (3) relative pessimism. 
The first is asBodated with primitive and Hina, 
yfina Bnddhiam ; the second with the doctrines 
of the various schooli; of nnreformed MahSyftna ; 
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the third with the reformed branch of 
Mah&yana. 

(a). AbaoluU; Pttsimwm. 

PrimitiTe Boddhiam began hy flaying, as we 
know, (1) all ie impermanent, (2) all Ib lacking a 
sell, (3) all is Borrowfol- The very nature of 
phenomenal iife ia tTandent, and eoneequently 
all joy8 are transient. Where theire ifl birth 
there is necessarily old age, disease, and death. 
Those whom we love are estranged, or are taken 
from ns. Achievement is disillofiionmeQt. The 
few benefit at the expenae of the many, and even 
the few find no real enjoyment in life. 

This state of affairs holda true not merely for 
the present earthly existence, but for all poasible 
forms of Hfe, whether in heaven or hell, whether 
in the past, present, or future. Consequently 
for primitive Buddhism, and for Hinayana 
Buddhism life, qua life, has no fasemation. It 
«an find peace and satisfaction only in emancipa¬ 
tion from all known forms of existence, in com¬ 
plete escape from the phenomenal world, in the 
annihilation of bodily and mental existence, 
namely Nirvdna. 

Birvana, to be sure, is purely a state of mind 
' obtainable anywhere and at any time, and is to 
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be acliiflred while etiU in the flesh, but as life ot 
the corporate personality ia only formed aa the 
result of ignorance and desire in the paat, when 
the Arbat, he who has attained ^firvana, diea no 
new personality can be formed, and certainly, 
from onr material point of view, the personality 
is wiped out of existence. 

This is what is known as the SAajfeyoSti-feif no 
If^ehctn Or the negative view of NirvSna, where 
life is compared to the waning of the moon. 
Here the moon is compared to the sins and 
sorrows of life. Gradually it wanes until finally 
there is nothing left. 

(t). AAsofute OpfimtaiR. 

All this was changed by the formulation of the 
doctrine of the Absolute, the Universal Bnddha, 
or the Essence of Mind, the supreme ideal 
which is behind all life and from which all things 
draw their snstenance. 

Every sentient being is possessed of the 
Boihicitta (the wisdom heart) or the seed nr 
kernel of enlightenment. This is the spark of 
Bnddhahood which has only to be awakened to 
spring into the flame of perfection or Bnddhabood. 
Consequently all forms of life spring from the 
no u me non which is itself good, which is possessed 
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of the four-fold q^nalities of pimtyj rakv 
ploMure, self esaonce, and jO permanence. 
All plienomenal life is bed only becange it ie 
relatiTe, inoorapletc, imperfect, because it in- 
edeqnetely espreaaea the absolute, because it ia- 
bounded and conditioned, for latent within each 
phenomenon is flupieme blisa. 

Kirv&na oonsista not in escape from the world, 
but in the unlocking of the hidden nature, the 
development of the sleeping Buddha, the iin-| 
folding of potentjahtiea. It ia the fruition of , 
life rather than its denial. Sin and sorrow arc 
not so much exterminated as transmuted into 
holiness and joy. 

This is known as the Skdkk^ofat^t^ki no 
JfaAan or the positive Nir>a.na, in which Nirvana 
is compared to the waxing of the moon. The 
moon is the Bodhicitta, which steadily growa in 
intensity the full moon of Buddhahood bo 
reached. 


{fl}. Peseimirm. 

Later followed the inevitable reaction. When 
the world is considered all perfect, men cease to 
strive for the cessation of the imperfect. Sin, 
Borrow, and misfortune are brushed aside as 
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aspects of the whole by which its absolutiTity 
may be more adei^uately judged. 

Shinrau, the founder of the Shin school of 
Buddhism (13th century A.D.}, accepted the 
philosophy of unieformed MahSiyana Buddhism, 
but gave it a practical turn. Though the world 
be potentially good and all men posaessed of 
the Bodhicitta, yet do grief and doubt assail ns. 
Ueditatinn npou the Absolnte may sufQce the 
metaphysician, but the man in the street is left 
discoQsolate. Weak mortality u unable to 
awaken the Bodhicitta, and for such the older 
philosophies giye no help. 

Though acting on these ideas Shinran did not 
deny the validity of the older doctrines, but be 
devoted his life to formulating them in such a 
way that they might serve as a comfort and a 
atimnlns. Looked at from the relative point of 
view, BO long us our hearts are heut upon 
e>ateraal pleosures, or are in dependence upon 
material things, there is no true happinesB or 
peace of mind. Anguish Bcizes upon as, and we 
find onrselves forlorn and hopeless. 

Salvation, however, may be found in under' 
standing the true meaning behind the words 
Amtda, ToriJt*, and OjO. Amtdd, (Sanskrit 
Amit&bha) is a symbol of the Infinite, the sum 
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total of our highest aapiiatioQs* Toriftt (liter- 
all; other power) ia a eompiete Betting aaide of 
personal motives, of self-aspiratinn in a complete 
adoration of tho supreme. It is, as we have , 
said, a mysticism of exclusive adoration, Thifi 
awakens the Busshm or Buddha heart (Bodbt- 
citta) which results in OjB, rebirth in Paradiae, 
a rebirth which takes place not morel; at death, 
bat at the moment in life of complete self- 
abnegation, thereby differing from the older 
Snkh&vat! doctrine, which gave a purely materia) 
and post-mortem pasltion tn Paradise. 

Life then is relatively evil, that is, evil so loDg 
as we place our tmst in anything save Amida, 
but becomes a resting place, a temporary abode 
of the Bodhicitta, when once the latter has been 
awakened by unselfish avdoTation, As Amida is 
eternal, an is the Bodhicitta eternal, but whether 
after death it retains Its discreteness, or is lost in 
the sea of perfection, only the awakened one can 
know. 


2 . The Fature of RealUy. 

On no point is the diversity of Buddhist 
philosophy so exemplified as on that of its 
various theories of the nature of ultimate reality. 
There is, of course, the marked line of cleavage 
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between the HlnaySoa and Mahayana phlioBo- 
phiea, but, hi addition, each of theee school* 
w seTeral times snbdi^nded. The principal 
stages may be snmmariEed as follows -_ 

1. Primitive Buddhism, «r psyehologicaJ 
agnosticism, in whicii no attempt is made to 
explore the recesses of the aonmena] world, and 
BO theories concerning ultimate reaUty' are 
postulated. 

B. Binasfana Buddhism teaches a material- 
«tio walism. that the nnivereo consists of a 
certain small number of demente, nncreated, 
which enter into combination in accordance 
with oansol law, unconnected with any super- 
natinral law giver, 

3. The mdhyamiha School of Mahdyana 
broke up these elements Into component parts, 
and stated that there is only a fluid, nnetoat- 
ing stream of life, and that therefore all seemingly 
nnehanging phenomena hare only a eonceptaal 
existence. 

4. The rosfflcilryo School of JIahSydno caUed 
this stream of life the Essence of Mind or the 
Alaya TijB4na, which is no Jess fluid or devoid of 
eternal particuJarity. The evolution of this 
Essence of Mind brings about the formation 
of the phenomenal universe. 
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5. Cflineae and JapantiAt Mahdydna (eepeci^ 
ally tlie ^Tendai and Kegon sects} baa developed 
the theory of the Absolute latent, in the fore¬ 
going conceptions, and states that the Bhilta- 
tathftta is both the Norm or Pure Form, or 
Bnpreme Idea, and also the fandamental easence 
i}f all life. 

This theory of the Abaolnte or Bbhtatath&t& 
is so important that a fo7 voids of elucidation 
litre nooessaiy. It is the doctrine vfaich most 
sharply distinguishes Maharana from Hinay§na, 
and, on the other band, the peculiar line of 
development which the theory underwent causes 
it to be essentially different from most other 
doctrines of the Absolute as found in either 
Eiirope or Asia. 

Clatnjication of Theorits Concerning tte 

Abaolnte. 

* 

It id important to understand quite clearly 
just what relationship exista between the 
Mah&ryana and other theories eoncmjing the 
natore of the Abaolnte* In attempting to 
explain their own position,, modem Mahfiyana 
scholars have classified the various forma of 
monothetsm in the following way 

1. TmiucewdtentaJ ifoaotAcim, under which 
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Orthodox Christiaiuty and Islsin are indDded. 
Id thia the Oeity and tbe wfiyld are entiiely 
HepaTftte and diatincti. Spirit and natter were 
created by God out of nothing a rid henccforwiards 
exetcase their fanetioUfl in accordanee with Huj 
Laws. This school has three diviaione. (a) 
anthropomorphic in which a deHnitc form is 
assigned to the Deity, (b) anthropopathic in 
which the Deity Is without body or parts, yet has 
semi-human emotions, and (c) the school in 
which the Deity though more or iess personal 
yet is “ without body parts, or pasaions.^^ 

3. Emsnaiional Monothif-ism is a modified 
form of pantheism which teaches that God and 
the World are not the same, yet the world is of 
a flimilar nature and is an emanation from the 
D«ty. In this school the Divine is the parent as 
weli as the ruler of tbe Univeree. This theory 
which found much favour with the Hindus and 
the Sufis, and which has harl a revival umongst 
many membera of modern Tabcrai Christianity is 
usually associated with the idea that the world 
when first emanated was pure, but that it has 
become corrupted, though finally the univetfie 
and the human soul will once more be purified, 
whereupon it will be reabsorbed into the Divine 
Essence. 
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form of moDotb^gm ne defhiitelj ent^r the 
limit^a of pantheism strictly so-caUed. In this 
system God and the world are absolutely syaony- 
mouB, One word being tised for the other. There 
are two forms of this idea, one is that the Divine 
is simply the sum total of the atoms which com¬ 
pose the nniverse, the other whieli has been 
termed panentbeism, is that God while the sam- 
tota) is yet sometbing more, a something in 
itself. 

In either case this school teaches that in the 
manifestatioD of the nniverse the DivinG has 
changed His essence — that the nature of the 
Absolute was at first pure and mndefiled like 
dear wator, bat that sobseqaeDtly it became 
polluted as if some mad were mingled with it 
but that at some future time it is to be hoped that 
this mud will be strained off and the water will 
onoe more resume its clarity. 

I. The ilahUySna Conception stands in coU' 
tradistmctiou to all the other teachings. To be 
sure Mahaya is, philosophically at least, 
monotheistic, and at the same time it is Pantheis¬ 
tic in teaching that the divine and the universe 
are indivisible, though with the Panentheists 
Mah&ydua asserts that the Universal Buddha is 
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far more than the snni'total of existence. The 
fondamental difference la that according to 
Mhhayana the essence of the Divine remains nn- 
changed throughout all eternity, and the basic 
nature of one |ihenomenon is exactly the same 
as another, thongh the mode of expression or 
mamfestation may be vrldeiy different. 

We ate given two OliLstrationa of this idea. 
The first is that of pots of clay. There are, we 
know, pats of many shapes and sizes, some used 
for good purposes and some for bad, though they 
may all he of the same underlying substance. 
The other illustration is that of the ocean which 
we have already pointed out. The pots and the 
waves are the different phenomena of the 
universe, while the clay and the ocean are the 
Absolnte. While, to use the simile of the ocean, 
no two waves arc alike, they are all of the same 
essence, the water, and that essence remains 
unchanged, though it is constantly assuming 
new and different shapes and transformations. 

In like manner, says Mahay&na, does the 
Absolute express itself in the iJniyerse without 
in the least affecting its own essence. The 
Bhfltatath&ta therefore is the Eternal Being and 
yet the Eternal Becoming, Eurthermore as 
there can be an ocean without waves but no 
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waves without ocean, 50 , Mahajana declares, that 
no life would be possible without having for its 
essence the BhQtatath&tS. 

The MahSySna Themy 0 / the ITatutt of the 
Absolute. 

A careful examJnatioii of the M ahRyana 
theory of the Bhiitatathata or Absolute shews 
that it Gombiues two widely different concepts. 
These are (1) the norm of life, and (2] the essence 
of life. 

(1) On the one hand it is not the Universe, 
but the sufficient reason of the Universe, the 
abstract idea of law and cansallty, the such- 
aa-it-ls-ness of life. It thns combines something 
of the Aristotetian conception of the Pure Form 
of the Universe as opposed to its content, with 
the Platonic theory of ideas. In this aspect 
it is the symbol of intellectual and moral per^ 
fection. It is for this reason that we find the 
Absolute described as Dhoma {Law), or Bhur- 
mak&ya (The Body of the Law), as the Essmee 
of Buddha^ since it constitutes the reasons of 
Bnddhahood, BodJt (Wisdom) or the eonrce of 
intelligence, Prajna (Bnlightemnent), PdramarfAff 
(Absolute Truth), etc. 

(2) On the other hand, in addition to being 
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the Korm or the Pme Forai of the UDiveree, 
it u aiso its ultimate es£enoe. The Bhntatathata 
is identical trith the Essence of Mind, and bo it 
ia called the seed of life, or the Tathaffatagarbha 
(the "womb of the Tathagata) when it is tboag^ht 
of in analogy to Mother Earth where ail the 
germs of life are stored. The Alaya Vi]fdiQn 
is bat a development of this aspect of the Bhfita* 
tathata. In the early days the word MBhayana 
was used in a pfinilaT connection. 

In thefamonfi Mahdyana Qraddhotpada ^astra, 
which is accepted aa Orthodox by all branches 
of Mahayana, we find the foUDwing general and 

detailed explanation of the Buddhist theory of 
the Absolate: — 

(o). General Bn^tanaiion. 

The Absolute can be considered in two ways, 
(1) Its Suhstanee, and (2) Its Attr^taea, (i) 
Its Substance. The author of the ^raddhotpadA 
Qdstra, who is usually supposed to be Agvaghasa, 
declares the Absolute to be “ the soul (or heart) 
of all sentient beings and constitutes all things in 
the nniversCi phenomenal and snpra-phenome- 
nal.” (2) lU Atiribvies. The Absolate has a 
triple significance, (i) jreatrvMs of fatnlesscftes 
or essential nature—an essence which ** knows 
no diminution or addition, but remains the same 
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in ordintuy people, Pratjeka Buddhas, 

BodhUattvas^ and Bnddbaa. It was not created 
in the past, nor ta it to be annihilated in 
the luture ; it b etei*rial, permanent, absolnte ; 
and from all eternity it eunemgly embraces in 
its essence all possible merits," (ii) gr^aineat 
of manijettatiom, " that is to say (the Absolute] 
has such characteristics as . —the effulgence of 
great wisdom; the universal illnmination of 
the dharmadhStn ; the true and adequate 
knowledge; the mind pnre and clean in its self 
nature ; the eternal, the blessed, the eeif-regnlat- 
ing, and the pure." (iii) greatnfag of Botivity, 
because as a result of its activity all the innumer¬ 
able phenomena of the nniverse came into exist¬ 
ence, and also becanse throqgh its LnfIneQce 
aspiring mankind feels a deep compassion for all 
beings, “ Bodhisattvas treat oLhera as thdr own 
self; wish to work out a universal salvation of 
mankind in ages to come . . . and do not 

cling to the individnal existence of a sentient 
being." 


(6). Detailed Explanation. 

The Absolute has two phases or aspects :— 
(1) the Dnmanifest or Tranecendental phase 
(literally the soul as Pmc; Form) or the Absolnte 
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proper, and {2} The Mamfost or Immanent pha^e 
(liieratly the bouI as birti) and death) or the 
Absolute become limited. 

(1) The Unmanifeeted PAoss, is the Idea! 
World the underlying unity, the quintessence 
of all being. It is the eternal sameneBa 
imder all apparent difference. Owing to our 
Bubiective activity (nen) we build up a 
vision of a discrete, particularized universe, but 
in reality the essence of things ever remains one, 
void of particularity. Being absolute “ it is 
not namenble or explicable. It can not be 
rendered in any form of language. It ia without 
the range of perception.” It may be termed 
^piinya or the Void, becanBe it ie not a fixed or 
limited entity but a perpetual becoming, void of 
self-existing component parts. It may likewise 
be termed Aghnya, the Full or the Existent 
because when confused subjectivity has been 
destroyed “ we perceive the pure aoul manifest¬ 
ing itself as eternal, perumnent;, immutable, and 
completely comprising all things that are pure.” 

{2) The Manifetted Phase is the Womb World 
where are stored aM the potentialities of every 
form of life. It is identical with the Alaya 
VijS&na, the repository consciousness, or the 
Essence of ilind. This Essence of Mind has 
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like wise two aspects, (a) that o£ JEnUghtemneiit 
in which it is regarded as the focus of potitj in 
the phenomenal world, (b) Ifon-enlightenment 
in which the Alaya YijhSitia becomes entangled 
by ignorance, and as the result of consequent 
confused snbjectiTity gives rise to the formation 
of the phenomenal world, which is, of conrse, at 
bottom subjective. 

(a) EnlightcniTt^nt consists of supreme 
wisdom and parity. In one sense it is latent 
in all sentient beings however low their state. 
This is known as Potential Enlightenment, or 
enlightenment a priori. The majority of man¬ 
kind, however, have stUl to develop this seed of 
Bnddhabood nntil this enlightenment be made 
manifest and conscious. Enlightenment is then 
known as Active Enlightenment or enlighten¬ 
ment a posteriori. The various ranks such as 
Common People, Pratyeka Buddha, 

Bodhisattvas, and Buddhas are bnt stagos 
leading to Active Enlightenment, 

(h) Yott'eniiyAtenntcal consists of the fecimds^ 
tion of the Essence of Mind by Ignontnce which 
results in blind activity and the subsequent 
evolution of units of consdousness, which, 
interacting with one another create for themselves 
the image of the phenomenal world. “ There- 
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fore the tbree worlds uiie notbing but t-ho maim- 
feBtatluD of the iia^yu. Vi|f)%na—^scparoit^^d from 
the mind there would be no aueh thiuge aa the 
six objects of eense.’’ In order to explain the 
eyolution of the phenomenal world the Mahajan- 
have brought in the Pratitya Samutpilda 
or the twelve JTidanas, which in Hinaya^ refer 
almost exclusively to personal origination, to 
explain the evolution of the external world. 
First comes ignorance, which^ acting npon the 
Absolnte, brings about action, which reanlta in 
the formation of consciousness—and so on 
through the list. 

An examination of the details of this theory 
lies outside the scope of our present undertakiiig, 
but the following points should be of interest. 
The Bhhtatatbat4 quickened by ignorance and 
ready to be realized in the world of the particu¬ 
lars is known as Tatb§gatagarbkB^ literally the 
Tath&gata's womb^ or store house* It may 
rightly be called the womb of the nniverae 
which gives birth to the stream of consciousness* 

The stream of life being set flowing, from the 
action arising therefrom we find the beginning of 
the individualization of the particular units of 
latent consciousness. Thus is the A lay a Vljhkna 
which aa Suzuki says, “ is a particularized ex- 
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presaion in the human mind of the Tathfigata* 
garhha. It is an individual, ideal reflex of the 
cosmic garbha. It is this psychic germ, aa the 
llaya is often designated, that atorofl oU the 
mentaJ poaaibilitiea which are act in motion by 
the impetus of the external world.” 

The Alaya VijMna ( means conscious* 

nose, and Alaya repository) is not waMng or 
noimal conscionsness. In itself it is more like 
the unconscious ness which is behind matter and 
spirit, thought and ei tension. Although it is 
individnatistic, or the centre of blind activity, it 
has not yet reached the stage of setf-consdousnoss, 
or distingniahed itself from other such centres. 
It is but the seed from which the flower of 
consciousness wfll blossom, or the material 
out of which the world of subject and object 
will be constructed. 

Gradnallyt just as the Unoonsdousness of 
Von Hartmann evolves into the Conscious in 
mankind, so does the Abiy<i Fynffntt evolve into 
the Kli^tomano-vijnSna. Klif^ta-mano-vijUdna 
is literally ** Soiled Mind Consciousness ” and 
means the state in which the unit of life begina to 
be aware of itself, to distinguiah itself from other 
anch units, to become a co-ordinated organism. 

Afl this organism comes more and more into 
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coQt-act with the ^treejii of life aroimd. it 
begins to react to its external envirortment, to 
distingniah sensatiom, to gronp them together, 
to abstract them into ideas and to associate ideas 
into memory and reason. Instinctively, follow¬ 
ing the line of self-preservation, it likes certain 
sensations and dislikes others, to crave for the 
pleasant and to avoid the nnpleaeant. In this 
way the Mano-vijhana (Mind eonscionsness) 
comes into being. 

The external world has, in its essence, a real 
existence. It ia a part of the stream of life 
baaed in the Essence of Mind. The world os it 
appears, to ns, however, ia the result of action 
of the llnifa, KU^io-manOf and Mano-^jnUnBf 
stimnlated hy contact with the real external 
world, which in tnm is but a phase of the nni- 
versal Alaya. 

Sectarian Viewa on ike Relation Ictwem the 
Absolute and the World of Phenomena. 

The foregoing may be said to represent the 
views of all branches of Mahayana irrespective 
of sect. Most of the schools, however, were very 
fond of meUphysioal hair splitting, and it may 
be of interest to see sotnethmg of the manner 
in which they carried on therr discassions. As 
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an mitanee lei nis e:K:aJiLuie, lor a momenti the 
manner in which some of the secta have vied 
with one another in formulating eiamplea of the 
nnity of lifCi and the idontitj in essence of ail 
phenomena. 

The argnment employed l& somewhat eompti- 
catcdf and bo nDderBtand it at aU it Is neceSBary 
to bear in mind two things, one^ the old ditit inc tion 
between the noumenon and phenomena (the 
Samskritu and Asamekrita Dharmaa of the older 
Bnddhiat phrawology}^ the others the three 
states of beingj or the three philosophiea of life^ 
Ke^ Ei^, and 

A. In China and Japan the noumenon or 
the EBaenee of Mind is sometimes called Bi or 
Season or Prlnciplei as opposed to phenomenai, 
Ji or Thing- These terms should be rememhered 
aa disooBsions conceming the nature of the Ah - 
flolutef the retationsblp between the Absolute 
and the material world, and the relation of one 
thing to anotheri were earried on solely in these 
terms. 

The three states of beings it wiU be re¬ 
membered, referred to the meta^physical stand¬ 
point of different stages of Buddhist develop¬ 
ment, 

1, stands tor Bealbm^ where the various 
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phenomena, of the niuTerse axe diaintegr&ted into 
a numbOT ,of real and sdf-oziBtin^ permanent 
elements f 

2. KH, or ^nya, has no direct European 
equivalent. It is nsnaUy erpressed by Eilul-> 
istio Idealisiu, but in reality it is neither nihilistic 
nor idealistic. The ^nya doctrine eimply 
aseerta that there ia notbing-unto-itaelff that 
there is nothing changeless and eternal, hut that 
every thing is in a state ot anz, that there is 
never a Being bnt only a Becoming, Modem 
European science la nihilistic in asserting that 
there ia no changeless and aelf-exiating table, 
as every table is a changing concatenation of 
elements. The Qtltiya doctrine, as we have 
already obserred, goes on to say that these 
elements are in turn composite, and continnes its 
process of deaintegratlon until we reach the 
ceaselessly Bowing atrearo of life. 

3. or Madhya is the ontological de¬ 
velopment of this stream of life. Madhya in its 
metaphysical aspect is equivalent to the Absolute 
or the Essence of Mind, the BhUtatathatS, It 
is the norm of existence which is ever the Knme 
and yet ever changing. It is thus the union 
of opposites. In the light of the Madhya 
doctrine we are able to say that the UniverEe 
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both oxiata aod non-eiiste* The miivflrse ha# 
□o final eiiatenoe per i.e., it may be broken up 
into component pnita, ao that to regard it a# a 
fixed reality is an illusion. On the other hand 
it has a relative existence. As a complex it 
does exist and being derived from the Essence of 
Mi nd its existence is based upon ultimate reality. 
The Universe is but a passing phase of the 
Universal Life Essence. 

So much by way of introduction. How for the 
discussion itself, In Chinese or developed 
Mahkyana we find two main syetoma of thought, 
one that of the Avatamsaka or Kegon school, 
which was adopted by the Jllantra school, the 
other that of the Tendai school which was taken 
over by the Dhyana School. 

According to the Avatamsaka School the 
teachings of its rival consists of the Ri-ji-muge 
doctrine and its own the Ji-ji-'muge doctrine. 
Let US see exactly what this means. 

jBi-ji-muje Ji-ji-tnuge, 



Ri it will be remembered stands for reason, 
Principle, the Noumenon, or the Absolute; 
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Ji for thiO porticnlar, pheuomeiia, tbe vajioufi 
objects of the universe. Muge means imdiyided. 

Now in Mahay9>nn, as we know, the Absolnte 
or the Noumenon and the World of Life and 
Death or the realm of phenomena are identical. 
Accordingly, to nfie the technical phrase, the 
Ri and the Ji are undivided, the greater inclnding 
the less. The followers of this school try, by 
means of meditation, to unlock the secrets of 
all phenomena (Ji) by fathoming the real nature 
of the one noumenon (Hi), 

We know moreover,* that it is not the case 
only for one phenomenon, but that ali things 
are one in essence with the essence of mind. 
In consequence, following out the idea on logical 
lines, we have. 

If A 

and B -I 
then A — B. 

Substituting for z the Ri, and for A any pheno¬ 
menon (Ji No. 1), and for B any other phenomenon, 
(Ji No. 2), we have 

Ji No. 1 =Ji No, 3. 

or in other words, the fundamental essence 
of any phenomenon is the same as all other 
such objects. In this school of thought (the £t- 
jt-fRUgch however, one thing equals another 
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thing oniy indirectly» only becanae the two 

things arc both identical with the one traaacend- 
LDg -fii and not because of their own essence. 

The Kegon School declares that this doctrine 
is not that of the true immanence of the Uni* 
versa! Buddha, which is only to be fonnd in the 
theory of the Literally, of coarse, 

Ji-ji-mugc means “ Phenomena-phenoraena* 
ondirideil ” or more freely, the direct identity 
(in essence) of all phenomena. This doctrine 
insists npon what we may call the a priori unity 
of ail the material objects of the iimTerfle. 

The line of argument employed in working out 
this system is the very opposite of the preced¬ 
ing t— 

By investigating their basic nature we discover 
that one object is of the same snbstance with all 
the others, or let us say, 

If Ji JTo. 1 =Ji Ko. 2 
iVnd ^o. 2 3^0. 3, etc., 

then we must postulate a universal noumenon 
which is at the back of them all. 

In this system phenomena are emphasised at 
the expense of the noumenon, or let ns say that 
instead of trying to understand the nature of the 
particular by comprehending the universal, as is 
done in the Tendai School, we must attempt to 
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i 

understand tho nnivcraa] hy studying the par- } 

ticnlar. ) 

It can readily be underatood from tbie that f 

while the Hi-ii-mnge idea tends to make one seek ' 

the Buddha in the mind, the Jj-ji-mnge coneep- 
tion cauaefl us to look for the Pnivcrflal Buddha 
in the body- FoUowing out the former idea the 
flesh is regarded as a shackle ini prisoning the 
enquiring spiritj so that by retiring from the 
world one should rednee it to proper submission 
and thereby obtain enlightenment, while with the 
Ji-ji-mnge School iBomination can orUy be 
found through perfecting the Hesh by bringing 
out ite latent potentialities, and thereby uii- 
c?oveTing the Buddha hidden in the human heart. 

As a matter of fact, howev^er, the Tendai and 
the Kegon school have much the same idea on 
the enhject, since not only are the two doctrines 
not fundamentally different, but, in addition, 
the Tendai school really teaches the Kegon 
conception of the Ji-ji-muge under another name, 
which it calls Eny^ or the doctrine of complete 
identity. 

This introduces the question of the three 
states of being, Kit, Ke, and and also the 
fact that later metaphysicians like to distinguish 
between the shallow Tendai and the profound 
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Tendai doctrine. From the fact that the prO' 
foTLtid doctrines developed in the home ol the 
school (Mt. Tendai, or T’ieotVil it is called the 
Bangs (mt, home) doctrine. The shallow 
doctrine developed in varionji temples away from 
the centre, bo it is called Bangai (outside the 
mountain) doctrine. These names, and 

aangai^ should be noted for intone reference. 

Mhhayana scholars like to codify the two 
doctrines re^garding the natnre of identity in the 
following way e— 

I, The ShaUotB (Son^ai) Dodrine of 
Identity. 

_ Jte ^ 

n. The Pro/oand i>orfrine (5ongO of 
Iditnixiy. 




> 




/3Sii 

_ 

'jfe ^ 



7h/fh^ 


ADOther way of presenting the same idea iB 
I. The ShaUofD Doctrine. 



I 
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n* The Profound Doctrine. 



Thoac who have foUowod the line of thought 
hitherto presented will not find thoae graphs 
diffloult to understand. In the Sangai school 
Absolute Truth ifl asaociated. with the piiudplee 
of ^hnyu (Kh) and Madhya (Ohfl), which in 
turn represent the nomenal aide of the oniTerse 
as opposed to the phenomena as represented by 
Belative Truth and Illnsaiy existence (Ee). 
In the 8ang4 system aU of these various sets of 
opposites are found to be separate aspects of the 
same thing. 





CSAPTEB m 


THE TEIKATA—THE BUDDHIST DOC- 
THINE OF THE TEIXITT 

I, The Evuivtion of the TrikSya Doctrine, 

The doctrine of the Trik5ya, the three bodies, 
or the three aspects of the Buddha, is one of the 
most fascmating featuies of M&h&yftna, and the 
leiationship that esdsts between it and the 
Trimurti of Hindulsin, and the Trinity of 
Chiutianity, etc., is of especial interest to students 
of comparatiTc reli^an. 

Certain scholars have supposed that thotrinne 
doctrine, certainly as found in the West, is the 
result of the ideatbsation of the human family of 
Father (e.ff., the Egyptian Osiris], Mother (c.g., 
lids), and Son (tf.ff., Horns). Certainly as far as 
Buddhism is concerned, this supposition proves 
fallacious, for the present doctrine of the Triltaya 
is the result of a long and intricato line of 
doctrinal evolution. 

heedless to say, in Hlnayane the doctrine is 
entirety extraneons, though, as with other points, 
careful study shews that it contama the rudi- 
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ments of each of the K^ya or bodiee inditidoahy, 
though naturally in an entirely undeTeloped 
form. 

The Trikaya are ; — 

1. DharmakSya,, or the Body of the Law, 

practically aynonymous with 
the Bhhtatathata. 

2. or Body of Compensation. 
The aymbol of the Bnddha 
ideal. 

3. Jfifmdfla&dyo, or Body of Traiisfoimatioo, 

the Univeraal Manifested in 
the World. 

1 . HirminakSya, 

The Kirmanakaya ia of course, 
anil the other human Buddhas, having ah the 
qualities of mortals, subject to disease, old age, 
and death. (Hence the name Transformation), 
Being, however, the voice of the tJuiversal 
Buddha they are one with it. The yirm^akhya 
might be more freely rendered as the Body of 
Incarnation. 

Gradually, if we trace the history of the 
evolution of the Buddha legend, the human 
Buddhas come to be glorified and elevated far 
beyond the possibilities of oorporol persona. 
They are possessed of the thirty-two major and 
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eighty minor pbyaleal rniirkss of excellence. 
They are endowed with the j^upermundaoe powers 
of d^rvoyonce, claira-udience^ increase and de- 
creiLie of itatnie, etc. They have power over 
the whole nnlveraef and over ah £§entient beingu. 
They are the quintessence of hoHness, wisdom, 
purity, mercy^ and all other [deal qnalitieB. 

This proeeas is visible in HinaylLim, as well 
iu Mah^yana, but it is not earried to the same 
extreme* Furrhermoxet the HlnayUniats have 
tried to keep more ot less within the bounds of 
possibility^ and ah the marvels recorded refer 
to the human Buddha. In Mahayano^ however^ 
the limits of a single persoaatity were tratis- 
cendedr and believers soon began to expend 
lavish poetical adornment upon the ideal of the 
Buddha. He is attended by myriads of Devas 
and Bodhisattvas* He sSts for long kalpas in 
meditation p Hi^ death ht only an illnsion, an 
updya^ and in reality he is ever alive helping 
on the progress of the world* 

2 * Sambhogi^hUff^, 

The Buddha of the Mah&yana Sntraa, therif is 
an idealised Buddha^ and has the same relation 
to the historical Buddha as the Christ> or the 
Logos lo the tiisxoriea] Jesus^ or perhaps to the 
glorified Christ? of the resurrection* It is this 
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aspect of the Buddha, which is known as the 
Sambhogak&y a. 

Strangely enough, the Occidental idea which 
cornea nearest to the Buddhiat doctrine of the 
Satnbhogakaya, ia Mr* Well’s theory of God the 
In visible King. Wells contrasts the God liehind 
the Veil, the God of Abstract J ustice, with the 
conception of God.as the Ideal, as the object of 
devotion, as the symbol of the Christ spiiit. The 
Cod behind the Veil is the Bhutatathiltu, or the 
Dharmakaya, and the Invisible King is the 
Sauibbogakaya, the Body of Glory, the Buddha 
Spirit behind all human Bnddhaa. 

The Buddha of moat of the Mahay ana Sul ms 
is this Samhhogftkayfl, who merely uses the 
Kiitnanakaya as Im month-piece, and though he 
is one with all the Bnddhus, and not merely 
Q&kyamuni, he is often culled by this name. 
Thus for example, the Saddharnia Pundaiika 
Sfltra speaks of the Buddha as being the loving 
father who rescues his children (all sentient 
beings) from the burning house of the three 
worlds* For this reason do the innumerable 
Bodhisattvas appear to testify to the fact that 
aU through eternity the Buddhas have at various 
times appeared to teach all mankind the Law* 

*' Every drop of water in the vast oeean can 
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be eountodf hut the age of ^'^yazunni none can 
measure: emah Mt. Snmeru mto particles ats 
fine EE mui^tard seed and wo can eonut them, hut 
the age of ^^akyamimi none can measure . . , 
the Buddha never entered into Farinirvana, 
the Good Law will never perish. He ahewed an 
earthly death merely tor the benefit of sentient 
beings 

The meaning of all this Lb obvions. MahaySna 
does not deny the earthly career of ^akyamuni 
lasting for some eighty odd years, and subject 
to the usual frailties ot hnmau existence, but 
teaches that the latter was only the NirminakSyflp 
the Body of TrauBformation, behind which was 
the eternal Bambhogahayai or the Body of 
Glory- 

3 . Dh^rmuMya. 

WhUe then the Klrmanakaya is the hu man 
Buddha, and the Sambhogakaya the glorified 
Buddha ideal, the DharmakSya is the esseuce 
of Buddhahood, the uorm of esisteuce, and is 
therefore eynonymons with the Bhdtatathati of 
which It ia but a devotional symbol. 

The idea of the Dharmakaya probably origin¬ 
ated in the fact that shortly before his death 
^akyamnni is supposed to have told his disciples 
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Miat thotigh after hia deoeaec no longer perM'U- 
ally woold be be with them, yet (metapbodoally 
apeaking) be, like all other BuddbaR, wonJd 
eontinue to exist in the Law of Dharma- Now 
iu the first place, by “ existing in the Law he 
may have meant merely existing in the doctrine 
which he tanght, bat to quote Susuki, ** Dharma 
is a very pregnant word, and covers a wide range 
of meaning. It comes from the root dftr, which 
fn eynw to hold, to carry, to bear, and the primitive 
sense of dharma i» that which corzieE, snpports, 
or bears. Then it came to signify that which 
forms the norm or regnlatcs the conree ol things, 
l.e. the Law, institution, mle, doctrine , . 

essential quality, snbstancc, that which exists 
in reality, being.^* 

Accordingly, though oiiginally the spirit of the 
Buddha may have been synonymous with the 
doctrines of the Bnddba it was not tong before it 
became synonymous with the root of life, the 
essence of being, the norm of the univerae. 
In a word, then, comparing the Trik&ya with 
Western ideas we may say that BhQtatathata 
stands for the Essence of Oodhood, the ultimate 
and unmaniiestcd Deity, the Dharmakiya to 
the norm of the manifest world, the Thristian 
God the Father, the Sambhogakaya to a com- 
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pound of the LogoSt Resurrect-^ Cludat, and 
WeQ*s IiiTiaiblo King, and tho to 

the incarnation of the dlTine. 

n. The Three Bodies in Detail. 

Later Mahayana scholars considerably 
amplified these ideas and subdivided each kaya. 
In the Orthodox Tcndai system the arrange¬ 
ment of the Tritaya is as follows :— 


1. DharmaMya .. .. .. Bes«ott 

2. Sambhogakdya ... .. .. Wisdom 


a. Body of self enjoyment 

b. Body for the enjoyment 

of others. 

3. NirmEnakdya . Lo^e 

a. djfA—complete incamatioii 

i. superior ffAci-djiA 

ii. inferior in 

b. ifes&ia—inoompletfl incarnation 

1. The Dhamaldya. 

In this arrangement the DharmakSya is the 
Heart of Tiifa devotionally considered. It is 
the co-ordinating principle of existence, the acme 
of perfection, the fountain head of intelligence. 
AIT the other aspects or kaya are included in it, 
bat in it^self it is primarily the personification of 
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Eeaaon or Intelligence, It is, par excellence, the 
Universal Buddha symbolized in various ways 
and under diverae namca, and as anch is the 
background of the Buddhas, and even of the 
glorified Buddha-ideal, the Sambhogakiya. All 
aentient beings find their raieon ^itre in the 
Dharmakaya and are based on the fundamental 
nature of its essence. It has been the object of 
adoration, and in the religious literature of 
Mah^yana we find mmrherlesB passagcfi devoted 
to its praise. 

According to certain sehoola the DliarraakS,y& 
iH divided into two aspects. One is the Uosshd 
Hosahin (The Dharina nature Dbarma body) which 
is the Dharmakaya in its normative and abstract 
sense. This is, to quote Lloyd, “ the spiritual 
Body of the Buddha as he la which is still con¬ 
sidered as an integral part of the Shirmyo HoaahB 
(Bbfitatathiita}, This is formless and incapable 
of description, and answer a more or less eractly 
to God as he ia hinted at rather than described in 
certain passages in the Old Testament. But it 
is impossible for men their finite thoughts 
and still more finite language to speak of God 
except under some form with which they are 
themselves familiar. Hence wc get in the Old 
Testament the anthropomorphic language about 
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God, HiB hoi; HIb fcotj etc. Such language 
the Japanese would caJl (nplya) an 

tM^mmodatiDn of the tmth to the capacity of 
the hearer and Buddhifit Theology E^peaks not- 
only of Hosaho Eos^hin which it ifl beyond the 
power of man to dctscrihe hut also of Hdben 
HwMn a spiritual body of God accomodated 
to the capacity of man^ and spoken of under a 
human fihape.^^ ** 

This H5ben Hosshin or second aspect of the 
Dharnmkiiya is nothing but the peraonificatlon 
or Bymholi^ation of the idea of the supreme ideal 
izLherent in the Shinnyo Hosshd (Bhfltatatbfitil) 
and the Hosshd Hosahin. But it haif; an objectrYc 
as well as a subjective existence. Jnst as the 
waking conecionsneBE^ the 
gradually eTolves from the KU^-mano and the 
VijMTut so does the efisence of Buddha- 
hood gradually manifest or crystaUiKe itself 
from the SoB^ho HoBshin and the 
Bouh§. The latter two are esBentially Bolf 
existing principles, the former an active ideal 
revealing itself to the world in many gubea 
suitable to the needs of the tinier. 

A passage from the Snvama Prabhasa on the 
nature of the Trikaya gives some idea of the 
relationship between the Dharmakaya^ and the 

Shx/tfiM oTtdMia ^irrk. 
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other two Kiyai or Bodies;— 

“ The TathS^ta when he wah yet at the sta^e 
of diaeipline practised divere deeds of moraJity 
for the eahe of soDtient bemgs. (Through this 
practice) he finally attained perfection, reached 
maturity and by virtne of its merits he acquired 
a wondeifnl spiritual power. He revealed him¬ 
self in the right place aaBuming various bodily 
forms. These hodily farms arc called the 
Nircndnahaya of the Tathagata. 

“ But when the TathSgatac^, in order to make 
the Bodhisattvas thoroughly conversant with 
the Dharma . - - manifest themselves to 

the Bodhisattvas in a forni which is perfect with 
the thirty-two major and eighty minor features 
of excellence and shining with the halo aronitd 
the bead and back, the Tathagatas are said to 
have assumed the Body of Bliss or Sambhogakiiy a. 

When all possible obstacles arisuig from sins 
arc perfectly removed, and when all poselhle 
good dharmas are preserved there would remain 
nothing but Suchness (the Bhdtatathata)—this 
is the Bbormakiya. The first two forms of the 
Tathagatas are provMonal (and ephemeral exist¬ 
ences) but the last one is a reality, wherein the 
former two find the reason of their existence.^’ ** 

** TrvuJi- by Buiiikj^ Outivfgx 


THE TRlKAYd 


2. The Sambhogakdya. 

There ib little distinction between the Hoben 
Bosahin or the peraonali^ DbannakSya and 
the HoEhin or the Sambhogakaye. At the mo^t 
the Sambhogak&ya is a still further personaliza¬ 
tion, an attempt to make the Universal more 
vivid and intimate. 

We see from this that the BambhogakSya is an 
embodiment of the Bnddha ideal, a permanent 
ideal which is not affected by the passing away 
of any human Buddhas which are but fieahly 
counterparts of the quintessence of perfection. 
It is in this sense that we have compared it to 
Well's Invisible Bing. The relationship between 
the two may be seen from the f oUowing passages: — 

*^The writer believes that the centuries of 
fluid religious thought that preceded the violent 
ultimate crystallization of Bicea was essentially 
a struggle . . to recdueile . . two separ¬ 
ate main series of God-ideas . . . These 

two antagonistic typical conceptions of God may 
be best contrasted by speaking of them as God- 
as-nature or the Creator, and of the other as 
God-as-Chrisi or the Redeemer. One is the 
Outward God ; the other is the Inmost God* 
The writer's position , , is, firstiy, complete 
ganosticism io the matLer of God the (Creator, and 
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entire laith in God the Eedeemer . , . God 

presents Him geif aa finite, as straggling against 
and taking a part against evil* , . . He will 

assert that his Gnd is a god of saivation, that he is 
a spirit and a person, a strongly marked and 
knowable personality, knowing, loving, inspir¬ 
ing, and lovable, who exists or strives to exist 
in every human soul.** 

In Wells we find a strong antagonism between 
the Infinite God and the Bodeetner God. Mabay- 
ina recognizes the difference, bnt asserts that 
thoir counterparta, the Dbarntokaya and tho 
Sambhogak^ya are but different aspects of the 
same reality* 

Jfor must the other aspect of Samhhogak&ya 
be forgotten—it corresponds to the Christian 
eonceptioD of the resurrected Christ. This view 
has been voiced by Arthur Lloyd in the following 
words : — 

“The Body of compensation is the body in 
which Amida Bntsn (the universat Bnddha) the 
glorified Saviour who has worked out man’s 
salvation is now set forth as the personal object 
of worship for the believer. It is, as it were, the 
connterpart' of that glorified humanity in wliich 
we beliove that our Biaen Saviour Christ, 

having passed into the Heavens, is sitting in his 
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meditoria] Mngdom at the right hand of GodJ ” 
This perhaps helpa UB to underat^d two polntaf 
first the name of the Body, for it ia the Body of 
Compensation or the gloriouti reward of the long 
ages of ReJf-aa^irifice for the benefit of sentient 
beings, and seeoud the two‘fold division of the 
Sambhogakaya^ These are :— 

L Tb€ or the body of self- 

enjoyment. 

2^ The T^~jiyU-ho3hin^ or Body for the En¬ 
joyment of Others. 

Tile first is the Body of ComxveaHation proper, 
that which each Enddha has gained hy dint of 
his religiona discipline through the long ages of 
the past. It is the redpient of ceafiolesa devotion 
which is constantly being offered by worahippera* 
It may therefore be called the immediate object 
of worship, for when one wishes to worship the 
divine in any aspect, the devotion Is received by 
the Body of Bliss. 

The second, or Ta^jiyd-hdghin, on the other 
hand, supposed to be that aspect of divinity 
whicli is conatantly shedding its illumination 
over all the world. These spiritaal rays are 
thought to be for the benefit of nil men imparti¬ 
ally, the sinner as well m tlie saint, the ignorant 
as well m the wise. It is obvious, however. 
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that it is the spiritually minded who benefit the 
moat by them, since it is tbe latter who are 
the most conseioue of them and are the most 
willing to profit thereby. 

This Ta-jiyU-hbahin has many ways of re- 
TeaJlag itself to man, but one especially in which 
it asaumes an apparitional body in the varioufl 
Snthavatls or Paradises for the instructioD of the 
Budhisatt^aB. Deecriptiona of this body are 
to he found in many deyotional seripturea, 
the Amitayns^Blltropadcaa. 

One point deserrea eapeeial attention. Every 
Bnddha T& supposed to poaaeas this Sambhogakilya 
and yet each Sambhogakaya ia considered 
infinite in space and time, co-esterndYG with the 
universe. It is obviouja that in order to prevent 
the theory of inmuDerahle eternals and omni- 
presents, Afab&yana was forced to state that in 
reality there was but one great Batnbhogak&ya 
of which those of individual Buddhas are but 
different aspects. The same thing, of uourso, 
holds tme with regard to the Bukliavatls. The 
view held by most philoBophic Mahhy&Diats is 
expressed by Suzuki when he «ays i— 

“ The reader must not thiEtk that there is but 
one Pure land which ia elaborately deecribed in 
the SubhSvati-Vyaha Sutra as the abode of the 
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Anutabha, aitnated innumerable leagues away 
in the West. On the contrary, the Mahayana 
texts admit the exiatence ot aa innumerable Pure 
Lande aa there are TatliSgatas anil Budhisattvas, 
and every single one of these holy regions has no 
boundary and ia co-existent with the nnivenae 
, , ♦ It would look to every intelligent mind 

that those innumerable Buddha cnuntriee exist¬ 
ing in fiucb a mjaterioua and inoomprobensible 
manner cannot be anything else than our own 
subjective creation.” •* 

3, The MirmSnakd^a. 

Though the Sambhogakaya provides for the 
enlightenment of Bodhisattvas and earnest as¬ 
pirants after Truth, a still more concrete and 
material expression of the Absolute is required for 
the masses who still slumber in ignorauce. This 
the Mah&yaniats find in the Nirmanakaya or the 
physical bodies of the human Buddhas, who by 
tbeir example and instruction lead men to the 
Path of liight, 

Mahhyana looks npon the Buddhas as both 
divine and human. They ere human in that 
they are persons who have gained tbeir poaitioni 
as the result of a long period of spiritual develop¬ 
ment. Potentially they are of the same nature 
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onrselveg, BUHTe we too have the Buddha 
nature within ns and every one of oa BhaU at 
Bome future time attain to the snpreme goal. 
They are divine^ liowever, in mneh aa in them 
the Buddha seed has come to fruition. They are 
not only potentially but aotnaBy one with the 
Dbamiak£ya and 3ambbogah&ya. Their advent 
to earth ia merely to make manifest the wisdatn 
and perfection of the abBolute. 

Later Mahay&mi goes more into detail. The 
^Nirmanakuya is of two elaaiseB, which are ealied 
(in Japanese) the Ojin and £'e«Ain, which may 
somewhat inadequately be called the Complete 
and Incomplete IncamationB. The Ojin la 
divine a priori^ the Keshin is divine a poBteriorL 
The Djiu is identical in essence with the Samb- 
hogakdya, no distinction can be made between 
the two; the Eeahin is merely a man in whom 
the spirit of the nnivetsal Buddha dwclla, in¬ 
spiring his teaching and elevating his personality. 
The latter is frequent and unlverBal, whereas the 
only two examples of the Ojin in recent times are 
Qakyamuni, and the Buddhist Messiah» Maitieya 
{Miruku) whose advent QSkyamnni prophesied. 

The Ojin has again two bodies or aspects, the 
snperior or BhS-Sjin and the inferior or BeWffjin. 
The Boiihisattvas are snfflclentlj enlightened 
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to be able to receive their inafcraction directly 
from the Sambhogakaya, while the 8h 0-0jin ia 
for Pratyeta Buddhas, those who Aim at en- 
lighteuuient for themselves alone, fidfrah yet 
capable of deep theoretical understanding, 
while the BettOjiu or Inferior Body is for the 
pnrpose of instructing the ^i^hvakas, those who 
merely aim at freedom from the wheel of life and 
death. 

According to Mahay ana the doctrines of 
ffinayhna were revealed by the BettSjin (the 
inferior aspect) while its own system was taught 
by the Sho-ojin, though many schools of Mahay- 
ana prefer to state that the deeper aspects were 
taught by the Universal Buddha directly, which, 
however, we koow was the same as ^akyamnni 
in bis highest SamddhL 

III. jSrctortan Views cut ifts TriJiaya, 

So far the theory of Trikkya has been in accord 
with the teachings of all the varions schools of 
Mahay ana. As on other points, however, later 
discussion gave rise to certain points of doctrinal 
differentiation, chiefly concerning the mntnal 
rdationship of the Three Bodies and their 
connection with the world as a whole. These 
we may dasaify under the teachings of the 
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Kegon BClitMil, and tkc Tendai Bchool, the last 
being again divided into the shallow (aangal) 
and the prolonnd (sangd) doctrine. 


1, TJifi Kcgoit ATK? Tendai HociTin^s, 

The dillerence between tho Kegon and Tendai 
schools of Mahayana is usually expreased in 
the following inanner 

The Eegon Doctrine. 



The Tendai Bocirinr. 




In the Kegon school the Dhannaiaya alone 
ifi the Honmenon (iZi) and the other two bodies 
belong to the Jt or world of phenomena, though, 
since the noumenon. and phenomena are nnited, 
the three Bodies ara likewise indirectly united. 
In the Tendni school, on the other hand, they are 
directly identical. 
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As a matter ol fact, since the Kegon school 
teaches the doctrine of the Jijimugi (vide page 
60 snpra), the doctrines of the two sects are 
not very different. 


2. The Sangai and Sangd Doctrinet, 
Coming now to the two eebools of the Tendai 
order, tiic Bang£ and the Sangai, we rind that 
their relationship has been expressed thus ;— 


The Sangai Doctrine, 



The Sangi Doctrine. 



The Sangai or less developed doctrine teaches 
the separation and independence of the Trikaya. 
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Since all things are nltimatelj derived from the 
Dharmakaya, both the Sambhogakaya and the 
NirnUtnakaya are in reality one in eBsence with 
it^ and hence indirectly united one with another, 
but from the phenomenal point of vdew their 
functlonB and attribntea are different. They are 
in a word separate entities with a common baeia 
rather than one entity with three phaEoa. The 
Sangai doctrine is perhapa comparable to the 
Ghriatian doctrine of the Trinity “ three peranna 
bnt one God.’' 

The Sangii doctrine teachca that in reality 
the three Kaya« arc abaolntely identical, are bat 
three ways in which the Absolute reveala itself 
to the world, or even bnt three ways of regarding 
the Absolute. In certain respects the Sangd 
doctrine approxdmates the SabeUian heresy in 
Christianity, which of course held that there ia 
bnt one god with three aspects rather than one 
God with three peraons- 

3. The ShSdOvion nndJoiemon DoHnnee, 

The alight diatinctlon which eiists between the 
SAffdSmoB (Arya-marga-dvara] and jQdamon 
(Snkh&vatl'dvlra) concerning the Trikftya 
should also be noticed. Eoughly speaking the 
Shoddmon consista of the older and philosophic 
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two bodies as wdl| so that except for Amit- 
Sbha’s fcWD manifest atiom Avalokitecvara 
(Karmon) and MabSsamprapta (Daiseisbi), tbe 
symbols of Love and Wisdom reapectivelyi the 
worabip of other beings is either prohibited or 
deprecated. 

This may be said to represent the [inal stage 
in the development of the TrikEya doctrine 
proper^ hut this in turn led to still further 
doctrinal formulation. The three bodies of 
the Unlreraal Buddha were regarded as TJpaya 
{hQben) accomroodstion of truths three ways of 
regarding an indivisible unity» Snch being the 
case, it is obvious that there is no inherent reason 
why this three fold division of the functions of 
the Ahsolnte should be tiha OE^y one. Should 
circumstancafl render it advisable the Absolute 
conld be symbolized in fifty, a hundred, or a 
thousand ways. 

Under these circumstancea the mnltiplicity 
of the representatives of tie Universal Buddha 
Bhonld canse no sorp^^- the contrary it 
is remarkable that they are not more numerous, 
and more inconEistenti for in Chinese and Japan¬ 
ese Buddhism practically all the important 
aymbolizationa of the Absolute may be classified 
under the ten bodies of the Avatam&aka scct^ 
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and th« Buddhas and Bodhisattras of the two 
mandalas of the Mantra sect. Into these, 
however, the hmite of time and space prevent 
our going. 


CHAPTBE IV 


THE KATtrEB AND POWEES OF 
BUDDHAHOOD 

1> The Rdads if) BudSkahood 
pgkyammii ia supposed to have ^aid, “ Only 
on® doctrine do I preach :—auffering aod the 
ceaaatioD of snffering.** Certainly the whole 
essence of Bnddhism is bound up in those words. 

All sentient beings led astray by ignorance and 
desire nndergo perpetual birth and rebirth in 
one or another of the sir realms of, 

1. The Nirakas or Hetia. 

2. The Preta Realm. 

3. The Animal Realm. 

4. The Astira Realm. 

fi. The Human Realm. 

6. The Hjeaveos. 

In all of these worlds there is more or less 
pleasure or pain, but in none of them is there 
supreme bliss or perfect enlightenment. Dura¬ 
tion of bliss in these worlds varies, bnt in none 
of them are the inhabitants free from decay, 
ohange, and death. 


1Q0 INTRODUCTION TO MAHAYJNA BUDDHISM 


The total oeseation of sorrow and change is 
to be obtained by the complete Bnppreaaion of 
ignorance and desire, the attainment of Kirvana. 
Transcending the sis realms is the Path of Hoh- 
ness, mariced by the following stages:— 

1, The ^rSvalm Stage. This is divided into 

fonr sub-stages:— 

i. ^ratSpanna, he who has entered the 

Path, or a beginner in the way of 
enlightenment. 

ii. SakridagSmin^ he who has progressed 

snfficiently to enable him to gain 
f^^iirana in the neat rebirth. Ac¬ 
cordingly he is known as one who 
returns hnt once to the three 
worlds (of Kama, Hapo, Arnpa). 

iii. AnSgSffiin, he who returns no more to 

the three worlds, acqniring Nir¬ 
vana in the next life (i.e. in heaven), 

iv. ArAaf, he who has freed himself com¬ 

pletely from the wheel of life, and 
who is to reiucamate no more. 

2, The Praiyeka Suddho Stage. One who has 
nnderstnod the chain of cansality (the 12 
Nidanas). This state is one of enlighten¬ 
ment fis contrasted with the mere salvation 
of the Arbat, but enlightenment for one- 
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self ulone, no attempt being made to 
influence or asaist m a nk ind. 

3. The Bodkisattva Stage. (The Bodbieattva 
is he who nenonneea the attainment of 
of ArhatEhip and Pratyeka Biiddhahood, 
and having become a candidate for com¬ 
plete Buddhahood strives for the welfare 
of all seatient beinga, malring the four 
great vows, and practising the six trans¬ 
cendent virtnes (paiamitas). a. The 
four vows are :—(1} to save all beings, 
(2) to destroy all pasalena, (3) to know 
and teach others the tmth, (4) to lead 
others to the path of Bnddhahood. 
b. The six p^amitas are : — (1 ^almsgiving 
and teaching the ignorant, (2) keeping the 
^las or moral Laws, (3) patienee and long 
suffering, {4) diUgenoe in keeping the 
vows, (5) meditation or contemplation, 
{d} wisdom. 

4. The Buddha Stage. He who has attained 
the goal, achieving snpreme and final 
enlightenment and emoncipatioD, possess¬ 
ing the three bodies of Nirmanak&ya, 
Sambhogakaya, and Dbarmakaya. 

To each of these stages are assigned certain 
spiritnai prerogatives, the possession of certain 
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trajificendent virtues, and the ability to perform 
certain supernatural aete. With these wc are uot 
concerned for they play a eomparatlvely small 
part iu philosophic Buddhism. 

What ifl of more importance is the question 
of the limitation of the attainmeut; of the supreme 
goal. Hinayana asserts that for the majority, 
the vast majority of people, the attainment of 
the higher stages is ont of the question, and the 
ordinary person muat content himself with 
arhatship. Undeveloped Mah^yS^na declares 
that all who deeire to ta^e the vows of the 
BodhiAattva and continue therein wiU sooner or 
later attain to Buddhahood^ yet that many do 
not do BO, and aim merely alter Arhatship or 
Pratyeka Buddhahoodt so that for them the 
supreme goal Is forever closed. It is possible^ 
however^ for the aspirants alter the lower stages 
whose course has. not yet been definifcety fixed 
to modify their goal, and to enter Ifao path of the 
Bodhisattva^ 

Developed MahayAna, such as the Kegon and 
the Tendai and later schools declared that in 
reality there are not three goals but only one 
goal—tbe highest^ Buddhahood, which sooner or 
later everyone must attain, The other see m i n g 
goals are bnt up Ay a (devices) which the Tatha- 
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;;iita bas used for tke purpose of biiagiDg his 
children (all sentient heinga) from the hiiming 
house of the three worlds. 

On this point nil schools of true Mahnyinfl. are 
eesentially agreed, though the Tendsd and K^on 
sects choose to emphasize different aspects of the 
same idea. The Tendni Dactrine is known as 
the D6ky0 nr docbloe of Sameness, the Kegon as 
the Sekkyo or the doctrine of Difference. The 
former insists upon the unitj of the goal, the fact 
that ull paths lead to the same gateway. The 
latter declares that thongh the goal is one, the 
paths are many, and that there is a different path 
for ewer? type of mind, that each school of 
thought, in fact each religion, is hut a different 
path, and that accordingly we are to seek for 
the underlying nnity in aspiration of all. 

The different branches of Buddhism differ 
eren more decisively npon the means of attain * 
ing Bnddhabood. 

Three principal methods are inculcated :— 

1. Salvation by Works, 

2. Salvation by Knowledge, 

3. Sedvation by Faith or Devotion, 

t. (Saleatton Ay Work*, 

Blnsy&na with its insistence upon the doctiin* 
of Earma declared with St. Panl, “ as ye sow so 
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shall ye reap ”—that by the performance of 
good deeds a man reaps his rewards and gradn- 
ally attains a higher and higher state until the 
anpreme goal is. reached Do so many good acts^ 
and in yonr next life yon wilJ be a king. Acquire 
so mncb more merit (thongh of a somewhat 
more transcendental type} and Buddhahood will 
be achieved. This is the message of Hinayana, 
This idea has its benefitB in encouraging 
charity and discouraging evil living, bnt, on the 
other hand, it leads to hypocrisy and “ dead 
letterism.'^ The bestowment of alma com¬ 
pensate for a neglect of the development of the 
spiritnal facnltieB. 

3 . KnowUdge^ 

hfahayana, keeping in mind the fact that 
Bnddtiahood is a state mind and not a place of 
existence, has inM&ted that much depends upon 
the condition of tho mind and soni, and that 
coQseqnently more importance is to be placed 
on their developmetit than upon the acquirement 
of merit through any external means. Though 
there is no sharp distinction to be made, in 
Hinayana in cjalculating the reward of an act of 
charity, the amount given is largely taken into 
consideration. In Mahay ana emphasis is laid 
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vtpoD the fipirit in which the alma are beatowed. 
Ab an example of thia we find the Japanese 
(Hahayaniet) Emperor Scimn had engraved upon 
a bronao pillar the sentence “ a %ht bestowed by 
a poor man will be of mncb more worth than a 
million lights offered by a rich man,” and “ If a 
man approves a good thing in another man it 
will have the same effect ao if he had done it 
himself.” Accordingly, Like the Vedanta 
Bchool of Hinduism, the She demon school of 
MahfiyS^na teach that Enlightenment is to be 
gained chiefly through philosophio insight, and 
realization. 

3. Salvation btf Faith, 

The later Shin sect declarea that the ohief 
fault with this idea is that if people are persuaded 
that they will be saved ” hy knowledge (hey 
win indulge in logical hair-splitting and iiseless 
metaphysics rather than engage in the cultivation 
of spiritnality. Accordingly (he Jodomon and 
more especially the progressive Shin sect teaches 
that the only means of acquiring the Buddha 
state is throngh devotion or faith in the Universal 
Buddha typified by Amit&bha. This ” faith ” 
might be better expressed by the words “ de- 
Totional realization,” or BeU-surrender, As tu 
Protestant Christianity, which holds a similar 
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conception, faith wiU always be followed by good 
works. 

The real meaning of this, of course, is that man 
catches a glimpse of the tme Buddha Qatnre, 
which results in the awakening of faith in his 
own heart. This results, first, in the increase In 
the knowledge of Amitabha and further increase 
of faith, etc., and second, in the h.H-m or the 
performance of good worts out of thanksgiving. 

Faith itTid worts are therefore identical, as are 
also faith and the object of faith (this is a typic^ 
ally Mahayana conception) since in Mahay&oa 
the subject and object, the Universal Bnddha and 
sentient beings are one. 

Each of the two great schools of Mah&yana, 
the 8h5domou and the Jo demon, is again 
divided into two, the gradual and Ton, the 
sudden schools, t.e., 

Hlnaydaa (Indirect) 1. Crdnakas (aspirants 

after Arhatsbip). 
a. Pratyeka Bvtddhoi. 
Mah&yAna (Direct) 3. fodkfsotttas. 

i. Gradnat. 

a. 8hQd5moQ, ^AUsAutMi. 

b. Jddomcin, OsAwtsu. 
iL Abmpt. 

a. Shdddmon, SktiokO. 

b. Jddomon, 
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The gradnal EChoola of Shodomon, consisting 
chiefljr of the MSdhyamika n&d Togactrya 
schools of Indian MahUyana, teach that a 
man continnes to be xeboTn on earth until he 
gradually pasaes one by one throagh the Tarious 
Stages of disciplesbip and Bodhlsattvahood^ of 
which the last ten and most impoTtant stages 
are 


1, 

Praniudjt&. 

2, 

‘Viinila. 

3. 

Prabhhkari. 

4. 

Argismati. 

5. 

Sudurjana. 

e. 

AbhimuktL 

7. 

Ddrangama. 

8. 

Acala. 

9. 

Sadhumati. 

10. 

£ h armameghSi. 


The abrupt school of the BhOdOznon, consisting 
chiefly of the Avatamsaka., Tendai, and more 
espedally the Shingon (Mantra) and Zen (Bhy- 
ana) school teaches that it is not necessaiy to 
pass through each one of these st^es successively, 
for proper realization may enable one to jump 
over or leave out several stages or even to peas 
at one step from the lowest to the highest degree. 


H 
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The Jodomou teaches that Balvation by one’s 
persona:! effort is difficult and nfleleea, since 'we 
have at onr command the omnipotent and all 
embracing Torifci (other power) of Amitabha, 
the Universal Buddha who is, however, the true 
self of each one of us. Accordingly, if wo 
practise the Tariki and have a deep devotion to 
the one Buddha we shall enter at death into the 
Pure Land of Amitabha, which is the surest and 
quickest way to gain Buddhahood. Consequently 
in the view of the Gradual school of the J5domon> 
to which belong the Jodo sect proper, the Pure 
Land is hut a stepping stone to Buddhahood, 
while the Abrupt school, to which belongs the 
Shin sect, teaches that entering Jbdomon is 
equivalent to becoming Buddha, 

II. The Alfriimtfs of ike Buddhae^ 

The path to Buddhahood having been diS' 
cussed we are now free to consider the nature and 
the powers of the Buddha*. In HTnay^na the 
Buddhas, though the highest of all beings were 
yet men pure and simple. Gradually an interest' 
ing development took place. Even in HTnay^na 
the Buddhas are regarded as embodiments of 
the Sharma or Law. As the conception of the 
Dharma body or kSya evolved, so did the idea 
that the Buddha is an embodiment of the 
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DOUIn(■^nal world amplify. Even in the un¬ 
developed Mahiy&na eystems where we find the 
theory of the Absolute in its first form* the view 
that the human Bnddhas are one in essence with 
itj and consequently it a tnaterial representatives, 
is strongly brought out- 

In developed Mahay inn the doctrine of the 
unity of the Absolute and the buman Buddhas 
has been given added emphasis. The Buddbas 
are supposed to so perfectly manifest the divine 
essence that tbeir appearance on earth is equiva¬ 
lent to an appeamnce of divinity* The origin 
of the Buddhas w indeed human. They have 
only gained their high station through a 
Jong procc-Bs of evolution^ yet once they have 
brushed away the mists of ignorarice the 
Buddha seed within the heart of each faecotnea 
apparent—** the word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, and w’e beheld his glory^ glory as the 
only begotten Son of the Father full of life and 
truth,” (i,o. all Buddha.^ are forms of one 
NirmauakayUf or are one aspect of the divine.) 

On the nature of the unity of the human 
Buddhas with the Universal Buddha the Tendai 
school again distinguishes between the Sangai 
and SsLug^ conceptions* The Sangai doctrine^ 
fl» in other caspii^ has a slight tendency towards 
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aeparateDess in contradistinction to the doctrine 
of the absolute unity as we find it in the 
system. 

1. The Sangai CanceptitHi. 

The doctrine of the ShUgenaoku or " assuming 
the appearance of the Noble Form.” 



2 SamS^ogoAiS^ 

J Af/frmmakey^ 

In this arrangement the N)rmAnahEya» 
^Skyamuni or the hnman Buddha, is eqnai to 
the SambhogakO^ya, Amttabba the glorified 
Buddha only indirectly, i.e. through the Dhar- 
makaya which nnites all things. Qakyamnoi, 
however, the preacher of the Saddharma Pund- 
arika Biitra, while he is not really identical with 
the Glorified Buddha assumes hia appearance or 
claim to be equal and undivided for the sake of 
instructing the ignorant, just as public officials 
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Hinayana ol to-day. The second waa the more 
heretical, holder in apaculatioii, and more com¬ 
prehensive in aim. It was from this that the 
later Mahay ana probably arose. Especially 
in matters floncerning Bnddhology do we find 
the Mahay ana views foreshadowed, e.g. 

1. The MahtsangMka school tanght that the 
body of the Buddha is transcendent and free 
from “ original sin " to use a Christian term for 
the Sanskrit Bhavagrava while the Stharirav- 
adins said that though the Buddha is “ enlight¬ 
ened " he is not free from “ concupiscence ” or 
taint of bodily esiatence. 

3. The Mahasanghika tanght that every¬ 
thing the Tathfigata said was full of Bpiritual 
meaning, whQe the opposite school declared that 
thongh the words of the Blessed One were never 
f flint, yet that he said many things in the course 
of ordinary social life which had no interior or 
metaphysical significance. 

3. According to the Muhrisdnghika school the 
Bnddha needed no rest or sleep. His life is as 
long as he desires it, while the Sthaviravkdins 
admitted that the hody of the Holy One was 
subject to the usual frailtieB of tho flesh. 

It should be remembered, however, that after 
glorification of the Buddha had reached a certain 
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point tlie my&tic powers of tlie Buddhas were 
relegated to the gambhogakaya, the symbolio 
Buddha, and in later MaLayana the physical 
body of the Buddhas were regarded in a more 
normal light. 

The great question which all Occidental 
students of fidahayana propound is whether or 
not Buddhahood tneana personal antiiliilatioti, or 
the extinction of the indi viduality. In HinaySna, 
except for certain rudimeuts of the idea of 
Continued existence in the Law, extinction of 
personality is necessarily absolute, since owing to 
the distinction between Aeamskrito and Sam* 
sknta Bhartnas already observed (vide page 16) 
continued existence U an evil which must bo 
ebminated. In Mahayana, however, with its 
doctrine of the Absolute and the Trikdya, since 
the Ninnanakaya (the human Buddha) is com¬ 
pletely equal to the Dhnrmukaya and the 
Sambhogakaya which are etemal, it follows that 
the Nirmanataya is also eternal, but whether 
or not this means that the separate individual¬ 
ities of the Buddhas persist apart from the 
whole, Mahayana is not emphatic on cither aido. 
In a general way it may be said that tme Maha¬ 
yana with the possible exception of the Dhyfina 
Qr Zen school favours the idea of the persistenoe 
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of the individuality. In the Saddharm^ Pimda* 
ilka Sdtra and many others we read of the 
totally osttnct Buddhas who re-appear 
before Qiikyamunl in their perfect form. The 
Sambhogak^ya h the ideal form of all the Endd- 
has^ yet while it comprehends them all, the 
mdividuaJ facet exists and can not be annihilated. 
One other feature which has received a great 
deal of attention in Mahayana is the doctrine of 
the turning over of merits. The idea is not 
peculiar to Northern Enddhism. It is found in 
Hinayuna and is diacuiiBed at length in The 
Questions of King lilLlinda,’’ \\liile a man may 
not trauBfer bad karma to others ho may refuas 
to accept the fruit of his good karma, which is 
then inherited by the world at large. In 
Mahajana this point has been especially empha¬ 
sised. Bodiusattvas arc supposed to perform 
innumerable good deeds and to turn this karma 
over to all sentient beings. (Compare in this 
connection the Boman Catholic doctrine of 
snperogatory acts). This is an act which is 
strongly encouraged and many Mahay ana 
treatises end with the phrase “ May the merit 
gained by the composition of this work be taken 
by all sentient beings, and aid in tho awakening 
of their Buddha Heart.^’ Its equivalence to the 
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ChjiBtian doetriup of atonement is, o£ couTse, 
metked. 

HI. The Life of tAe j&uddfia. 

Finally a few words must be added coucermng 
the Buddhist doetrines relating to Qakyamuni 
himself, the historical founder of Buddhism. 

In the early stages of the developmeDt of the 
Mahuyaiia faith a great deal of attention was 
paid to the incidents of the Buddha's life. Details 
ware embeUished, legends were invented, and nh 
the lavish adornments of a poetio imagiuatiou 
were called in to aid in glorifying the founder's 
name. 

Onco the conception yf a Universal Bnddha 
bad been attained, however, less emphasis came 
to be laid on the historical Buddha, so that the 
study of Chiuese and Japanese Buddhism throws 
Jit tie fresh light on biographical points. 

An excellent epitome of the main features of 
^akyamnui’s life as systematised by later Mahft- 
yana is to be found in Ifanjo'a “ Short History of 
the Twelve Japanese Buddhist Sects The es¬ 
sential points there brought out are as follows:_ 

BiWh. ^akyamuni was born in the Eingdom 
of Kapilavastn in Central India, 1027 B.O. 
His father was the MabAraja ^uddhodhana and 
his mother the Devi May A. Many miracnlons 
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incidents art related of Jii^ early life. A story 
frequently represented h that at the moment of 
birth he arose and taking seven ^teps in each 
direction and pointing one baud to the beaYen^ 
above and the other to the earth below, he pro¬ 
claimed in a Loud voice I alone of ull beings in 
heaven or below am worthy of honijiur*^^ 

Earltf Life. At the age of seven he was master 
of Astronomyt Geography, Arithmetic, and 
Military Science, the four branches of ancient 
education. At ten he had Burpasscd all other 
piincea in shooting through seven iron targets. 
At fifteen he was formaUj recognized as the 
heir upperent> At seventeen he was betrothed 
to Ya^odhara. 

All measures were taken to prevent him from 
coming into contact with sorrow and misery, 
fant at the age of eighteen he began to think of 
leaving home rculiziiig how inherent in mundane 
existence were the pains of birth, old age, an cl 
death. On the seventh day of the second month 
of hia nineteenth year he forsook the world and 
entered the jungle in order to attain enlighten- 
ment. 

—Preaching Law. More 

than ten years were spent in fruitless search, but 
exactly eleven years afterwards be awoke to 
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perfect knowledge nuder the Bodiii tree. After 
his eDlighteninent the Buddha for fleveii days 
absorbed in meditation wrapped in the beatitude 
of the Law. He then set about proc laiming 
Ms goBpd. Heedless to say, at the time of hia 
enlightenment the Buddha comprehended the 
profound truths of Mahayanu as well as the 
doctrines of the simpler ninay^na. At first 
he attempted to expound the whole body of truth, 
iu the Avatamsaku i^htra preached in the second 
week after the attainment of Buddhahood. 
Finding, however, that Ms auditors were unable 
to comprehend him he decided, for the time 
being, to confine himaelX to the Hinayana system 
and gradnally to lead his followers into the more 
complete comprehension of the law. According¬ 
ly after the second week of his mlig hr j^nTn^i^ t 
for twelve years he taught only the pure Ilinay sjia 
Sutras. After that, for another eight years he 
taqght the Vaipulya or developed Shtras 
wMch revealed the first stages of Mahayana. 
Subsequently for auotber twenty years he 
taught ft still further stage of wisdom emphasiz¬ 
ing the ^uuya doctrine in the Prajiliiparaniit5 
Sutra, and others of the same type. Finally, 
for the last eight years of his life he returned to 
the complete poaidou of truth in the Saddhamm 
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PaDdarlka^ the a^d the Snkh^vatl 

Shtras- 

Conversion to the Fodth. In tJie mean time the 
even tenor of ^atyamnni^a life was disturbed 
by few incidents of striking importance. The 
years were spent as an itinerant mendicant 
teacherf and time wa£ marked chiefly by the 
retreats of the rainy seasont and the eonwraion 
to the new faith of various notable people* In 
the fourth week ol his enlightenment he con¬ 
verted the K&garaja MacUinda On the seventh 
day of the third month ho won over Devop^la. 
On the following day wc jo^irneyed to Varanasi 
where Kanndinya anil others were converted. 
At the age of thirty-one he converted the ^reg- 
thin or wealthy merchant Ta^as* Then he went 
to the powerful Kingdom of Magadha^ then the 
home of Indian Onltnxe^ and converted Urnvflva 
Ka^yapa and others. Then proceeding to 
^ajagTihaj the capital^ he converted the king 
Bimbisara and his retainers^ From this 
period dates the recognition and popularity of 
Buddhism as a religion* In the same year the 
wealthy merchant K^ya present-ed to the 
Buddha and his order of monks the famous 
monastery of Veanvaoa, or the Bamboo Grove. 
At tlip age of thirty-two he converted the ndgas 
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and jaksas at Mt. Qaja^lr^a. The next year 
^aripntra and Mahamaiidgalrayana, later hia 
foremost apostles^ became bis disciples* At 
this period those of his disciples who had attained 
to Xirvana numbered twelve hnndred and fifty. 
Id the same year Mahnia^apa, the sage of the 
I order, later revered as the chief apostle of 
Mahilyana, became a disciple of the Buddha, 
presenting to the Lord a robe of incalcnlable 
valup. 

At thirty-four the members of hi» monastic 
order having increased in number it became 
necessary to formulate rules for their organiza¬ 
tion. Accordingly in this year, while at Vaisail, 
^akyamnni established the Vinaya or the Laws 
of Discipline, and year by year, in ibccordanoe 
with the growing neefls of the order, the ntles 
were amended and amplified. At thirty five 
the C^esthin Sudatta of ^r&vasti together with 
Prince Jet a presented to the Holy One the 
Jetavana Anathapindadn drfima where many of 
the most important discourses of the Buddha 
were delivered. 

In this year the Lord returned to his narive 
Kapdavastn, not having visited it since hia 
Sight from the palace many yean* pieviouHly. 
His father, King Quddbodana sent his retaiuert 
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and sTibjecfc people to meet him at a distance of 
forty milea. Great waa his reception as befitted 
a Prince of the and upon hh entrance into 
the city be di^conrBed upon the chain of causa¬ 
tion. 

At thirty-seven Ananda his cousin and later 
his bdoTcd disciple, the Buddhist St. John^ 
entered the Order when only ei^ht years old* 
At thirty-eight Pahula, his son hy Xai^odhara, 
became his disciple, when only nine years of age. 
At thirty-nine the Enddha once more visited 
Magadha and converted King Fusya (1). In 
this year a votive altar, the first of many^ was 
erected in Jetavana grove. 

At forty Qahyamnni discoursed to Mai trey a, 
he who is to be the next Buddbap upon the deep 
meaning of the Law. At forty-one he retomed 
to Kapilavastn a second time whorenpon his 
father and his father’s court advanced in the 
comprehension of the truth* In this year his 
annt Mahaprajapati left the world and became a 
Eikqnm or Buddhist nun. 

Later Life. The next few years are chieflj 
noted for the famona sermona which were 
delivered durmg this period. At forty-four he 
preached on Mt* Lanka in the Southern Seal. 
Prom forty-five to forty-nine he diiooursed at 
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ult-ervaJn to Buddhas and Bodhisvattvas assemb¬ 
led in the ten quarters of the Universe upon a 
tniracnlons staircase made between the world 
of desire, (the hamadhiitn) and world of form 
(rhpadbM'n). Thereafter the Bnddha gradually 
led his followers into the path of Mah^yfina. 
At the Huge of seventy-five, his father died. At 
the age of seventy-nine which was in 940 B,C, 
the Buddha ascended to the Trayatimea Heaveo 
and disoonrsed to his mother Qneen litaya, 
Betnrning to earth he gave his last sermon. 
At midnight of the fifteenth day of the second 
month of the same year the Buddha entered 
Padnirvana, lying down in an avenue of ^aia 
trees near the city oi Kii^tnaga. He was 
mourned by ail the sentient beiogB of the 
Universe. 

These may ho said to represent the main points 
in the popular Mahay ana legends of the Buddha, 
A comparison of it with the Southern accounts 
is foil of interest, but lies outside the scope of 
our present undertaking. 

What is of especial importance is the way In 
which an attempt has been made to insert the 
preaching of the varioas Mab^yana Bhtras into 
the differeut pciiods of the Baddha’s life. Ma- 
h&Tuna, nt least ns a definite eyatem, was an- 
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doubtedly the result of soTeial centuries of 
phflosophic development probably in contact 
witb alien influences. The language and style 
of tie Maiayana sQtras differs greatly from those 
of Hinayana. Its doctrineB present even greater 
divergence. 

Since, however, ^Siiyamnni wae retained as the 
historical founder and as tie ultimate source ol 
all the ahaylater ilana doctrine, it became 
necessary to evolve some explanation of how snob 
different views originated In one person, for it 
must bo remembered that while Hinayana le- 
gards Mahayana as a corruption of the original 
Bnddhism, or at best as a false and decadent 
branch, Mah^ySna regards Hinayana not as 
false or contrary to true Buddhism, but 
simply as incomplete or tie superficial doctrine 
which ^Hkyamnni taught to those who were 
incapable of comprehending the more profound 
truths of Mahay&na. 

In the early days several different and mutu¬ 
ally contradictory syntheses of the Buddha^s 
life were formulated which would allow room for 
all aspects of Buddhism, The most plausible 
and the one which erventuatly came to be con¬ 
sidered the Orthodox explanation was that 
expounded by the Chinese Chiki, the founder 
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of the Tendai school of Maba^&na« This coo* 
Bisted of the theory of the five periods of 
amom'a life, the four claeae^ of doctrine iphich he 
deliTeredt and of the four aitfiea of teaching. 


Their mutnal relationahip is sheum in the 
following chart:— 



This graph appears far more complicated 
than in reality it is. The three categories when 
tahen separately are simplicity itself. 


{«.} The Five Periods. 

The five periods have already been exammed 
in OUT brief review of the Buddha’s life. They 
are named after the principal shtraa which were 
preached in their respective periods. 

The first period beginning in the second weeh 
of the Holy One’s enlightemnent was that in 
which he delivered, the Avatamsaka Sfltra 
containing the Mahaydna philosophy in all of its 
profnndity. This work is one of the most im> 
portant in the whole Mahlyana canon. Upon 
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it- was founded one' of the two great Mahiy- 
&na metaphysical schools of Chinn. Textnal 
critidstn shews [t to be undoubtedly of late 
composition, hut it ia an invaluable storehouae 
of information concerning the development of 
the Bttddhifit pbiloaophy. It is a great pity 
that up to the present time no attempt has 
been made to translate it into English. 

The Buddha, finding this incomprehensible 
to the masses, next preached the Igama Shtras, 
containing the fundamental principles of HTna- 
y^a. There are four Agamaa which are 
practically identical with the four Nihayas of 
Southern Buddhism, which (aomethnes with 
the addition of an added fifth) compose the 
Sutta (SQtra) Pitaka or division of the Pali 
Canon. Much of the Fall version has been 
rendered into English, so that an important task 
for future scholars la to compare it with the 
Chinese translation of the Agamaa. 

The majority of his pupils having at length 
passed beyond this stage the Master then dO' 
liTcred the Vaipnlya Sutras. Literally these 
mean the Expanded Disconrses and betray an 
affiorescence both ae regards style and doctrine. 
Practically none of these are tu be found in the 
Southern canon, but in most of the Taipulya 
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8atra.s the Mahay an a teachings presented are 
in a decidedly radimentai^ at^te. 

They are chiefly marhed by the growth of the 
Buddha legend, and. the introduction of many 
eupematiira] elements, though the later thooriea 
of the Bodhisattva ideal and of the IJniTersal 
Buddha are set forth in a more or less undevelop¬ 
ed state. To this period belong the important 
SQtias the YimalahJrtti Ifirdega Sfltra, the 
LankavatSTa Shtra, and the Maha vaipnlya 
Sannipata Siltra. These shtras are fretiueutlj 
cited even by the developed Mahay ilna schools- 

The nest or fourth period was occupied in 
delivering the MahS-prajQa-paramita SQtra and 
others of a like nature. In these the doctrine 
of ^Qnja was fully developed, and by negating 
negation the idea of the transcending Middle 
Principle (Madhya) above esietence and non¬ 
existence was formulated. 

The fifth and final period was once more de¬ 
voted to the pure and undiluted Mahayhna 
doctrine. To this belong the Saddhanna 
Pundarika Sutra, perhaps the most important 
of the MahSySna Satras, and the Nin^ana SQtra 
which is much studied in China and is not to be 
confused with a HJnayana SQtra with a aimd,,. 
name. Finally there was also the two most 
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famonfl Siithavati Siitraa, the AmitajTir Dbywia 
S^tra aTid the BiikhSvativTfllis Sfltra, on which 
are bused the Paradise seeking sects which play 
such an important part in later Mahayana. 

(bO The Four Closes of Doctrine 
The BynthefiiB expounded by Tendai Daishi 
(as Chitli waa later called) goes on to state 
that all the toachinga of Buddhism may be 
classified into four groups, different aspects 
of which wore rcToaled during the above men¬ 
tioned five periods of ^akyamnni’s life, 

The first of these is the Zd or Tripitaka 
doctrine, meaning in this instance by the Trip* 
itaka only the orthodox Hlnayana system 
expounded in the Abhidharma Koja, and also 
the primitive Cdnya school founded on the 
Satya Siddhi Cflfltra. This class conesponda 
exactly to the Agama period of the Bnddha’s 
life though occasionally touched upon by the 
Vaipnlya Shtras. 

The next in the order of development is the 
Tsg, or interaiediate school, so-called because it 
is the system which is intermediate between the 
Trip] taka doctrines and the later and more 
perfect doctrines of true MahayIna. Toi this 
belong the Bharamalak^ana or Yog&carya 
and the Tri^&itra or the MUdhyamika ichool. 
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The TsU or intermediadoctrine waa tanght 
both In the Vaipulra and the Prajha-paramitA 
periods. 

With the third class, the BtUsu or Differ¬ 
entiated doctrine, we at length reach real Maha- 
yana. In this school, which is perhaps most 
characteriEtic of the Avatamsafca sect the Trans¬ 
cending Middle Principle (Madhya) is iommlated ; 
but in this case it is the transcendality which is 
insisted upon. It is above all things and can be 
attained only by going tbrongh ten stages of 
1. The Karaka or HeUs; 2. The realm of the 
Pretas, or Goblins ; 3. Animals ; 4. The realm of 
the Asnras; D. Mankind ; 6. The Devas \ 

7. The stage of the ^ravalEa \ or hearers (as¬ 
pirants after Arhatahip); 0. Pratyeka Buddhas ; 
and 9. Bodhisattvas leading up to the tenth and 
last stage of true Bnddhahood, which is synony¬ 
mous with the Middle Priucipl®. Thia root of 
esiatence though above the Universe or rather 
though far more then the universe yet ever aids 
at making all sentient beings attain emancipation 
and so instead of revealing only the one road 
(ddAyo) It uses many apdyo {meana} and teaches 
in many different manners, (Betsu-kyo or 
Bekkyd) to suit the exigencies of the times. Ac¬ 
cordingly it is called the Differentiated school. 
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Thia wsB inculcated in tte Vaipnlyai Pra]&& 
pdramita and Avatamaaka period*, but moat 
purely in tlie last. 

The fourth and highest doctrine 10 that ol 
En OT Completeness. This ia the teaching 
which emphasiBee the immanence aa well as the 
transeendence of the Absolute and seeks to find 
the Universal Euddha in the lowest inhabitant 
of hell as well as in the siipremely illnininatcd sage. 
The doctrines of Completeness as taught in the 
Avatamsaka Shtia (the shaJeu-en or eld complete^ 
nesa as It is called] is merely the highest of the 
four classes of doctrine^ while the En of the 
Saddharma Ptindarika Sutra (the fcoTi-en or the 
new completeness) is the only doctrine in which 
all the others are included. 

(c.) Tfte Four Siyl^ of Teachiiig, 

The four modes of ^aiyamuni^s instmctioiL 
require but little attention. The first Of Ton 
means suddenness and is the method whereby 
the learner is told directly and imixiediately the 
whole truth. The second, the or the 

Gradual method, was to lead the atudent step by 
step through all the stages on the path. The 
first belongs exclusively to the Avatamsaka 
period, and the second to the Vaipulyni Agama# 
and Prajha p^amit^ periods. 
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The third method ia that of or 

Secrecy, and may be said to be the eBOterle 
tran^niission of truth. In this the aspirant 
ia initiated into the inner mysteries which 
cannot be adequately expounded in exoterlo 
doctrines* 

The fourth and highest la the Fujo or Undeter¬ 
mined. In this the Law is expounded in gnch a 
way that eTery person may nnderstand it 
according to his capacity* The same sntramay 
be used for persons of different profundity, 
the less intelligent recciying therefrom the same 
stimulus as the moat enlightened though the 
actual aubatance extracted therefrom will differ 
with each individual. 

Both the third and the fonrtb styles of teach¬ 
ing belong to the first four periodsj while the 
fifth period is in reality beyond all manners and 
styles, thongh more particnlarly connected with 
the Puis or Undetermined Style* 

The doctrine of the five periods, four classes 
of doctrine, and four styles of teaching is the 
most important synthesis of ^Sikyamuni’s lifer 
but it is by no means the only one* The only 
other two which require attention are the three 
doctrine, and five doctrine classiLcation of 
the Buddhas^ life* 
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According to the tluee doctrine theory wMch 
u taught by the Dharmalateana, or TogSearya 
school, gakyamuni taught, first, the doctrine 
of the existence of all phenomena, or the doctrine 
of Being (ifec), second, the doctrine that all such 
existence is purely relative or the doctrine of 
Becoming (lit., ku or non-existence) and third, 
the doctrine of the Middle Principle 
which transcends both existence and non- 
exifitencG* 

The five-fold division of Gantama^H life is 
made by the Avatamsaka (Kegon) school and 
consists of (1) flftd or the doctrine of smallness, 
in which the primitive Hindyana doctrines are 
incnlcated, (2) Sii the doctrine of beginning, 
in which the undeveloped MahS^yana doctrines 
are unfolded, (3) Jfl or the end in which the 
pniely metaphysical aspect of Mahay 5na 
reached its final development, (4) Ton or suddeti' 
ness, the doctrine of the immediate intuition 
of Truth without words or symbols associa-ted 
with the teachiogB of the Dhyana school, and 
finally (5) En or the doctrine of Completion, 
associated with the Avatamsata Sect in which the 
perfection fruition of all the other schools is 
to ho found. 









CHAPTEE V 

PSTCHOLOGT^ELEJIEKTS OP 
EXISTENCE 

I, The AnaljfBh of Fersonalitjf 

One of the most difficult points for Western 
atndents of all forms of Buddhism to tmderstmid 
is the doctrine of Anatmeiif which is nusnuHj 
triLtLBlated fiouUcssnesSi^^ Buddhism insists 
that the sonl is not a rigid nnehangingj 
self-constituted entity, hut Si liTingj eompleXj 
changing, evolving organism^ Non-Buddhistio 
philofiophers have nsually supposed that the 
sou) is a simple substance which inhahits the 
body and which after death is rendered free 
from the shaetlea of corporeality. This is the 
core of the Hindu theory of the atman. 

In Buddhism the theory of anitya or im- 
permanency is applied even to the psychic 
largely on the analogy of the human bodyp 
The body eiiata but it has no self essence^ he. 
it is made up of component parts which^ in many 

r 
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capae^T are eonstSiiitly replaced. There is no one 
centre of the body which is ita ultimate 
for neither the hearti nor the braiUj etCn.^ could 
function without the other organs. Since the 
material parts of which it is composed are 
continually changing^ in one sense it may be 
said that our bodies of to-day are not identical 
with our bodies of yesterday, yet it is obvious 
that they are not different since they have a 
sequential, or cansal, or what the Buddhists 
would call a karmaie connection. 

All this, says Buddhism^ applies equally to 
the bouL There is no atman for the personality 
consists of five skandbas or aggregates, or 
faculties, via:.:—(!) RUpat body or fomL, in 
other words the physical body, (2) Fed'flM sen- 
sation or perception, (3) Samjild conception or 
ratiocination p (4) SamsMra mental qualitiei, 
such as love, hate, etc.^ and (5) VijniLna con¬ 
sciousness, more especially in this connection, 
self-consciousness. None of these con chum 
pre-eminence. One is not the basis around 
which the others are grouped* They are nli 
co-ordinated parts, constantly changingf so that 
at no two moments can the personality claim 
to be identical, yet at the same time there is a 
constant Karmaic perBistcnce. 
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Thie diTiaion of the personality into five 
Bkandhaa (Pali Khandhas) ia undoubtedly very 
ancient, and probably goes back to the time of 
^Skyamuni himself. The keen pleasure which 
the Indian mind takes in metaphysioal an sly sis 
and dissection, however, would not allow this 
simple formula to stand alone and later systems 
divided each skandha into a number of fundamen¬ 
tal elements. In the Sthavirav&da or Theravada 
school of Hinayana represented by the Order in 
Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, we find the following 

classification of each of the skandhag:_ 

The Five Skandhue and tkeir Bivitiont. 

1, iZupa, or mateanal qnalltiefl, 27 (or 2S) in 
number. Pour demcuts, earth, water, fire, and 
air. Five eensc organs, eye, ear, nose, tongue, 
body. Four sen eg objects, form sound, smell, 
tMte, Two distinctions of sex, male and female! 
Three easential conditions, mental action, vital 
fipixits, food. Two means of commimicatioii 
gesture and speech. Seven qualities of material 
bodies, buoyancy, pliancy, adaptability, integra¬ 
tion, continuancfi of integration, decay and 
impermanency. 

2. Vedanit or sensation, 3 or 6 in number. 
Throe, pleasurable, painful, neutral. Two or 
more are sometimes added, mental and phjaioaJ 
eeuiiatioa. 
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3. Saunjit^ or ConcoptioCf C in 

nniDber. One for each of the oeoses, and one 
mental. The Perception of * bine ’ for iaatance 
ia classed tinder sight* or * iweet * under taste. 

4. ^ams^fra (i?anftAara} Mental Qualities. 52 
in numlier. Seven mental properties which are 
common to every act of conseionsnesa, viz :—(1) 
contact (phassa)* (2) seufiation (vedanH), {4) 
conception (sauna)* (5) volition, (cetanft) (6) in¬ 
dividual izatiuu of object (ekaggatE), (7J mental 
alertness (JiTitindrija), (8) attention (manasi- 
khra). 

Six mental properties which sometimes are and 
sometimes are not present in consciousness, 
via:—(1) initial application (vitokka), (2) sni- 
tained application (viefira), (3) deciding aa to 
object (adhimokkha), (4) effort (Tiiiya), (5) 
pleasorable interest (plti), (6) impnise (chanda). 

Fourteen evil mental qualities, vir :—(1) dnil- 
ness (moha), (2) impudence (abirika), (3) reckless¬ 
ness (anotappa), (4) distraction (uddhacca), (5) 
greed (lobha), (6) error (dhittba), (7) conceit* 
(mana), (8) hate (dosa), (9) envy (issa), (10) 
selfishness (macchariya), (11) worry (knkkucca)* 
(12) sloth (thina), (13) torpor (middha)* (li) 
perplexity (viciklecha). 
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Nineteen virtnous mental qualities, viz i—fl) 
faith (saddhi), (2} mindfuUnesa {sati), (3) pru¬ 
dence (hiri), (4) discretion (otappa)^ (5) dla- 
intereBtcdnesB (alobba), {6} amitr (adOEU), (7) 
Balance of mind (tatramijjattata), {8) cotnpoBiwe 
(passaddhi) of body^ or (9) of mind, (10) baoy- 
oncy (lolinta), of body or (11) of mind, (13) 
pliancy (mndnta) of body or (13) of mind, (14) 
adaptability (kammannata) of body or (16) of 
mind, (16) proficiency (Pagiififtata) of body or 
(17) of mind, (18) rectitude (njukata) of body or 
(19) of mind. 

Three forma of propriety; tiz —(1) right 
cpeech, (2) right action, and (3) right liTelihood. 
Two iUimitablcs, (1) pity, and (2) appreciation. 
One supreme possession, reason (pafiiia). 

5. VijiiSna (FfniMiia} or ConscLOnaness. 
In the South it is usual to divide conecionsnesB 
into 69 classes from the point of view of the 
merit or demerit resnJting from different forms 
of consdousnesB. Theae do not especially con¬ 
cern us. The six-fold division of consciousness is 
also found, these six forms are, one for each of 
the senses, and one pnxely ** mental conscious- 
ucss.^’ 

1 Sotn* wdoJd tTAfiORtt her# by "MentaJ [nopertifia’■ 

rmbvr tban " Body “ aad lo bdow. 
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In the Sarvfiatdvadin achool of Hid ay ana, an 
attempt was made to give a moie comprehensive 
view of the univerae^ and, as we have all 
phenomena were reduced to a certain nninhor of 
fixed dharmaa or elements of existence. In the 
Abhidharma Koga they are ennmemted as 
seventy-five in number. These are in reality 
nothing more than the ohjeetificatien of the 
divisiona of the alcandhasr arising from the 
examination of the parte of the universe rather' 
th^ merely from the human mind. The 
Sarvlstivadina admit, however, that this com“ 
prehensive analysis may also be approached 
from the gubjecMve as well as the objective 
point of vieW| so that they present ua with the 
following two-fold classification :— 

I. Subjective CIets^ificati(fn of Fkenom^a^ 

A- The 5 Skandhas or the aggregates of being 
which compose the “ sonl.'^ As in the Sonthem 
account they consist of Bnpa or form, Yedan^ 
or sensation, Samjfia or conception, Ssmsfcara 
or mental qnalitieSp and YijiiSna or cousciousnesa,. 
These five Skandhas may be broken down into 
seventy-five dharmas, of which in fact they may 
be considered compounds. 

B, The 12 JLyatauas or, the bases from which 
mental action arises, Buddhists argue that before 
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coiiBCiousiiess can function there must be present 
twelve things, namely the five sense organs, 
the five sense objects, manaa or the percipient 
mind, and dharma or things in general or ab¬ 
stract ideas. 

C. The 18 Dliattifl or Factors of Conacions- 
ness, consist of the 12 i.yatana9 pins the six 
TliQfina or aspects of consciousness. 

U. Objiictive Classification of Phenomena, 

A. Jsamskrita Dharmas, simple or uncon- 
ditioned elements of existence. These are three 
in number, namely (1) Space or Ether {akaga), 
(2) The nnconscious cessation of existence 
(apratisankya-nirodha) a form of deep trance, 
and (3) consedons cessation of existence, (prati- 
ianikya nirodha) which is equivalent to Nirvana. 

B. Samskrita Dharmas or conditioned ele¬ 
ments of existence, so-called, it will be remember¬ 
ed, because though themselvea simple and primal 
they enter into comhinationa one with another. 
They are 72 in number, divided in the follow¬ 
ing way :■ — 

1. JStlpe Dharmas or material elements, 11 
in nombcT, consisting of the five sense organs 
(eye, ear, nose, tongue, and body}, the five sense 
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objects (Bight, SDimd, smell, taste, B.iid touch}, 
and aTijhapti-rupa, or latent or nmnanifest 
matter. 

2. Citt^ Dharma or mental element, only 
one in number, eonsisting of mind Itself, though 
the one mind is divided into si£ vijnsma and the 
three modes* 

3. Caiita DharmiiSf or mental qna^ties, 
corresponding to the Samskira Skandha of the 
South. This has 46 diviBionSp classified in the 
following way — 10 MahahMlmikH DharmaSy or 
neutral elements which are always present in 
consciousness^ (1) Yedana or Sensation, (3) 
Samjna or Conception, (3) Cetana or motive, (4) 
Sparca or contact, (6) Chanda or Conation, (6) 
Mati or intellect^ (7) Smriti or memory, (8) 
Manaskdra or attention, (6) Adhimok^ or 
determination, and (10] Samddhi or contempla¬ 
tion. l^ext follow the 16 ATtifala maAdb- 
hilmika dharmas or good dements which are 
always present, (1) Qraddh^ or faith, (2) Yirya 
OT diligence, (3) Upeki^a or indifference, (4} 
Hii or shame, (5) Apatrapa or modesty, (6) 
Alobha or noncoYetousnesSp {7} Adve^a or non- 
hatred, (8) Ahimsa or harmleasness, (9) Pra. 
$abdhi or serenity and (10) Apramada, tem¬ 
perance or non-dackneS3* Next come the 0 
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Ehfa mah&bhUntika dharmasj or great evil 
elements, (1} Moha or neacienw, (2) Pramada 
intomperatenosp or carelegsnos3r (3) Kanaidya 
or indolence, {4> Afraddha or disbelief, (5) 
Styana or idlencfls, and (6) Andhatya or raah- 
nees, Nest come the 3 Alcu^ald 
dkarmas or non^Tirtnons great elements, (1) 
Ahrikya ebamdessness, and (2) Anapatrapa 
or immodesty. Next come tbo 10 Upakle- 
fabhUmiM dAamaa or the lesser evS elementa 
fio called because they are not present in aU 
forms of sentiency, bnt only in those forms of 
fife which are posseseed of seif-cooscionaneas. 
These are (1) Krodha, or wrath, (2) Mrafc^a or 
hypocrisy, (3) Mata ary a or envy, {4} Irgya 
or jealousy, (5) Faritapa or anguish, (6) Vihims^ 
or injury, (7) Upanaha or raneour, tS) May a or 
deceit, (9} ^athya or trickery, and {10) Mada or 
arrogance. Finally there are the 8 Aniyo- 
dharmas or the miscellaneous minor 
mental qualities, which are (1) Raukritya or 
repentance, (2} Middha or torpor, (3} Vitarka or 
judgment, (4) Vicara or investigation, (5) Baga 
or cupidity, {6) Pratigha or anger, {7) Mana or 
pride, and (B> Vidkitsa or doubt, 

4, Citta Viprayukta Dharmat or misceU- 
aoeons dements, 14 in number, via :—(1) Prapti 
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or attainmont, (2) Aprilpti or non-attfumneiit, 
{3) Sabli^ata qt general charactorktie^, {4} 
AaamjfiiliS or imconscionfineBB, (5) Agamjfti- 
Bam^patti or ecstacy with the loss of eonseioaa- 
neaa^ (6) ^^irodha-samhpatti or a contannatioD 
of the aboTe eiiiiivaieiit to the eesaatioo of 
existence, (7) Jivita or life, (8) Jati birth or 
origiti, (9) athiti or contintiance, (10) Jara or 
decay, (11) Anityata or impermanency, (12) 
lilftmakaya or words, (13) Fadiik&ya or sentence, 
(14) Vyanjanakaya or letters. 

The subjective and objective dassilioations 
are supposed to be equivalent one to another, 
to be but different ways of ennmcrating the 
same phenomena. 

In the later schools, such aa the Satyasiddbi 
sect with its 84 Dharmas, and the Xogac^ya sect 
with its 100 Dharmos, the essential relation* 
ship bet wee a the subjective and objective" 
classificatioiiB is not changed though the onto¬ 
logical background was radically modified. In 
the Satyasiddbi and Madbyaraika schools the 
dharmas, the skandhas, and the component; 
parts of the skandhas are themselves all im¬ 
permanent, complex and reducible to finer 
suh'divisions ad inJinUitm. In the Togac&rya 
school the whole of life was reduced to the 
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fitrcam of life, sind all the dharmaj are but 
vortices or centres in tbia nniTersal subatance- 
All the phenomena of life mclnding the Dhaimafl 
are hnt mental eject# or ohjeetivi^ationB of 
variouB aspeets of the eaBenee of mind. Thifl 
point bTings up the question of the nature of 
VijhSna or eonacionjgneaa and the part which it 
plays in the appearance of the o^ternal uniTerge. 

The Abhidharma Koga knows nothing of the 
SB diviaions of Vijftana taught in the Pali tradi- 
tion, but only the six-fold aspects of conseionB- 
ness. The first five of theae^ it will be remem¬ 
bered, correftpond to the fiTe sense organa and 
sense objectB. ^ The last or Manovi]flana may 
be called the faculty of ratiocination which 
produced tbonght and reason &om the data 
received from the purely passiro five vijhSiaa, 

II. The JValttre of Pmepiio n. 

The Abtudharma Koi^ is rcaliatic. It heUeves 
that there is an external uni verse closely corres- 
ponding tn the sense data which we experienoe^ 
but it realises that in its present form tho world 
as we see it is eubjective, the result of the 
octioD of the percipient oonsoionsness (vljd^na) 
acted upon by external stimuli. 

Accordingly, from the individual point of view, 
the origin of the experienced nniverse, as opposed 
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to the Cnirerse in itseli—to use Knntain phr&ao- 
ology ia follows :— 

The Five Senso Objects. The Five Bense Orgatm. 

Yedana (aeDsation or perception.) 

Yi jn^na (self cODsciouBneaa.) 

Bamjna Iconaeionsness of the external 
TLoiTerfle.) 

Samakara (the fully deTfllopcd world of 
anbjeet and object^ life and death.) 

We Bee fram this that the Sarv^Btiv^diii 
school of Kmayajia teaches a phOosopbie as 
opposed to a crude realism. Necessarily^ the. 
world as we see it is subjectivCi even though itr 
ia based on an external reality. Being HinaySnaJ 
and therefore more in accordance with the 
primitive Buddhism, no attempt is made to 
dneidate the real nature of the external nniverso 
or to premise its origin or end^ but with the nni- 
verae as perceived it is closely coneemed- We are 
told how it came into existence and how it 
will come to an end when Parioirvanat final 
emancipation, is achieved. 

The epistemology, ontology, and phenomen¬ 
ology latent in this syatem should be carefully 
thought out before we pass to the Togacarya 
systenii since the latter, though antithetical, 
is yet derived from the earlier teaching. In the 
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Togaearya Rcliool there are eight forms of 
coDRcdonsnesa or Vijilana poatolated. The 
first eii are more or leas in accord with the six 
vi^hana of the Hinayana doctrine, site that the 
Mano-TijnSiia or the Abhidharma £o^a is 
divided into two, ManO'Vijhdna proper or normal 
waking conacionaness, and Kh^to-mano- 
Ti jfiana which is more subjective, and carresponds 
to self-awareness. The eighth Yijhajia, Alaya 
Vijfiana, or receptacle conscionsness, bo called 
becanse Lt contains the seed of all thinge, is, as 
we have said, like the Unconscions of Von^ 
HaTtmann, the sea of life from which both 
subject and object are derived, for it is at once 
that which sees and that which is seen. 

The liny a TijnSna has lour aspects or faculties 


viz 

1. Form 

2. Perception 

3. Batiocmation • 

4. EeBectioa. > 


Onter or ObjectiTe. 
Inner or Subjective. 


In Hinayana the external world is token for 
granted and we start with the percipient con¬ 
scious ness fully developed. In the Yogacaiya 
school, we are told that hoth the external 
world and consciousness ore ultimately reducible 
to the ilaya Vijhlna. The ilaya Yijhana 
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in itfl as yet non-dividnated phase is the energy 
hehind inanimate life, the world ef mineralBi 
etc- It is also the life force behind life in the 
Yegetahle world. As such it is the Form or the 
esBBiice of the ohjectiYe world. 

Eventually this Life force attains the power of 
^nsation and percipiency It is latent in the 
vegetable world and is fully developed in the 
animal world. It becomes aware of the other 
cnrrentB in the stream of life, orp if you prefer, 
the other phases of the Alaya Vijhana, from 
which we understand why it is said that it is 
both subject and objects 

As this sensatory or pereeptive faculty de^ 
velopsj there arises the ability to retain impress¬ 
ions, to compare and associate them, and so the 
third faculty^ thought or normal consciousness 
comes into being. This is to ho found only in 
the higher animals and in man^ etc. This in 
turn develops into seif-cousciousnesg or re- 
fiectioup the fourth faculty only to be found 
in the highest order of sentient beings. 

This may be called the cosmic evolution of 
the Alaya Vijhana, or the evolution of the 
TJuiverse in itself, or the universe as it really is, 
as compared with the experienced nniversO| 
which each person oreat-es for himself. 
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A 0 regards the latter we are told tliat the 
stages in the formation of the microcosm are 
as follows !— 

1* The Alaya Vijhana gives rise to the 
Seed Alaya proper — the hads of conacioni&ncsfl— 
and to the senae organi^i and the sense objects or 
the external worlds The actual world has thus 
already been created, bnt its replica bas not 
yet been created by the mind. This is the stage 
at which Ilinayana begins. Prom the inter* 
action of these three there cornea into being the 
essence of the world as perceived, the basis 
of the empirical world, 

Zn the meanwhile the aeventh TijflSlna, the 
KlL 9 to-inano-Tijhana, or aelf-conscionsnesSf 
that whieh firmly distinguishea between subject 
and object, haring developed, it is fecundated 
by the Seed Alaya, and becoming aware of the 
external nniverse, proceeds to tahe it into its 
comprehension and so gives to it form and shape, 
which are, needless to say, secondary or snb- 
jective qnalities, and not inherent in the real 
external world. 

2* The sixth Vijft&no, Mano-vijaana, Sormal 
Conseionsness, or the facnlly which dhicitminates 
between the varions phenomena of the nniverse 
is then dcvolopcd and, fecundated by the Seed 
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^aya, adds to tho gradually evolving germ the 
concept of li^e and dlalike associating with it 
other objects in terms of cause and effect, etc. 

3. There then develop the remaining five 
forma of consciousness corresponding to the five 
sense organa. These arc :—■ 

1. CaJcsu VijMna, visual consciouaness, 
mental action depend¬ 
ent on the eye, etc. 

Z. Qrotra oral consclonsnesa. 

3. Girina VijnSnif nasal conscious ness. 

4. Tijnani, cognition of objects 

of taste. 

fi. Kdya y ijUSnOf cognition of the objects 
of toncb. 

When these are developed and impregnated 
by the Seed Alaya which may be called the seed 
of personality, they give, on coming into contact 
with the germ of objectivitiy the finn.f touches 
of the experienced world. Thus, for example, 
the first vijhana or Visual GonscioUfiUess, gives 
the sense of colour, and presents the 
phenomenon in question in the form which our 
ordinary sense impresBions make familiar to ns. 

By means of the interaction of these vsiious 
Vijnana, a man buBds up for himself the external 
world which he experiences. The absence of 
any of them would destroy the completeness. 
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■Without the first Yijnana he could not ace, 
^thout the sixth he could not understand 
the relative valne of the various phenomena 
presented to him. Without ■ the seventh he 
could not fonnulato u conception of shape or 
hIm, while without the eighth neither he nor the 
exteTiiBl object could exist. 

One Vast word concerning certain details. The 
eighth Tijflana is the root or essence of all things 
so that aU other seven Tijhattaa are derived 
from it. The Seventh and Eighth VijnSna are 
closely associated and so maintain a direct and 
immediate rel ationship. The sixth Vij ilana servea 
to co-ordinate the remaining five. Among the 
ignorant and the unenlightened the sixth 
Vij Sana or normal conscionsness is aware of the 
exiatence of only the seventh Vijnana. This 
they suppose to be their real aelvea and to ha an 
eternal and unchanging reality. Bodhisattvas 
are able to see the tme state of affairs. They 
are able to penetrate to the core of the seventh 
Vijhana, and thus come into contact with the 
eighth or Alaya Vijfiana the ever fluid medium 
which is the truo cause of all existence. 
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Bnddhiani distingmslieft two elements in 
causality, the In (hetn) the seed or cauae 
proper, the En (pratyaya) enTironment or 
attendant circnmEitaiices, and the Ka (phala) or 
the result or fruit. Thus for instance a mango 
seed la planted, the sun, rain, and the earth act 
upon it, and a mango tree springs up, the mango 
seed is the Jii, the sun, rain, and earth are the 
Bn, and the mango fmit the Ka. 

From the epLstemological point of view, says 
the Togacaiya school, in the origin of the 
experienced world, the sixth Vijiiana is the seed, 
the seventh and eighth Vijhdna the condition, 
and the exporicnced world the fruit. This, 
of conise, is obvious. That which really formu¬ 
lates the eject of externality is the normal 
waking consciousncBS, though this is baaed, upon 
the discriminating faculty of the seventh Yij- 
hhna, and the essence of mind as expressed in 
the Alaya Vijh&na. 

m. ImmortatUjf. 

Finally the question of the snrvival of the 
personality must he examined. Having no 
fixed unchanging atman, Buddhist immortality 
is somewhat different from that taught in other 
religions, yet actually the difference in outlook 
is less than might be supposed. The personify 
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ai a £;omplox aod changing OTganiam p&rsifffca 
from year to year* Tbe component parts vary 
iu each incarnation^ there is no underlyhig 
Bubatance which ia retained throughout, yet 
there is a Karmaie eonnection which allows ns 
to say that it is the Eame personality. 

If the deeds in this life have been evil, at the 
the moment of death a new personality (which 
is yet the sHme) will be formed in one of the heUs; 
if a man has been virtnous he will bo reborn in 
one of the heavens, or, according to his Kaxma 
in one of the other realms, poasibly as a man 
again. 

^ Thifl idea, common to all forms of Buddhism, 
the T ogacarya school cipresses in the following 
way ; — 


/irs/ 
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The state of the sixth TijhSna at the moment 
of deaths monlds from the plastic mind &iib&tanc« 
u, new Bixth Vijhanap and the same is true of 
the seventh and eighth Tijhanas* The con¬ 
dition or stage of development of the new eighth 
Vij!i4ns is supposed to he greatly affected by 
the aetiyity of the sixth Yijhana during the 
preyions existence^ which in turn is strongly 
influeneed by the external conditions and 
previous ohservanee of the various moral eom- 
mandments. 

The new Yijftanas having thus come into 
existence, the creation of the new experienced 
tmiverse goes on as before. In this way the 
wheel of life and death continues for ever, or 
until Nirvana be gained. 

It should be observed that in both the heavens 
and the hellSf man does not exist as a dis¬ 
embodied spirit as is presmnably taught in 
Christiiimtyj but that he has a body with the nsuai 
sense objects and sense organs, etc* (the only 
exception to this are the Ariipa Heavens, where 
there is, of course, no form) correlated to the 
eighth Yijh5na, bo that the chart for the method 
of re-birth and the method of the creation of 
the experienced universe applies to the super¬ 
natural as well as to the phyEical worlds* 
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Finally, it slionlil be added, that jnst as the 
later Mabayanist philosophera considered these 
supernatural worlds to be purely subjectiTe, 
so did they come to thinli; that leincamation was 
general rather than partitular, that there was no 
Bpeeifie snrvivBl of each personality, bat that 
• the stream of life seen in the development of 
the human race atone survived, that each person 
added his quota to the general stream, and that 
the individual Karma was added to the Universal 
Karma which conditione tho life ol future 
generations. This idea has been especially 
emphasized by the Dhy^a sect. 


CHAPTEB TI 


THE WHEEL OP LITE AND THE EOAD 
TO NIEVANA 

Whether t«keii as ohjectlrs raalitiea or symbola 
of s^bjectiYe states, great emphasis has been 
laid npoa the yarions or realms of existence 
in TFbich men are for ever being bom and die. 
The gati are frequently symbolized by a wheel 
of life, a symbol which is common to all forms 
of Buddhism. A few words of explanation con¬ 
cerning a typical chart, such a chart aa the 
Xiama elucidated to Kim, will perhaps be found 
ueefuJ. 

(a.) At the centre are the three aoimahi 
symbolic of the three fundamental aina which 
reault in the formation of the phenomenal 
world. These are the serpent (anger}, the hoar 
(ignorance), and the dore (lust). They are 
catching one another by the tail and so tjrpify 
the train of sins which produces the wheel of 
life. In most Chinese and Japanese representa' 
tiona of the wheel the Buddha is placed in the 
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middle to show that in spite of the otiI of existence 
the Umyeraal Buddha is latent in ulL In the 
Tibetan chart the Buddhas and Bodhiaavatta^ 
are placed ontside showing that the phenomenal 
world ia regulated by and eontauied in the 
noumenal world, 

(h.) lu the next circle are placed the symboli 
of the twelve Nidajiaaj oj the twelve linka in 
the chain of nniveraal causality whereby all 
things are evolved- The twelve^ it wiU be 
remembered are:— 

1- Ignorance represented by a blind woman^ 
Action represented by a potter at work 
or a man gathering fruit* 
Consciousness represented by a restless 
monkey. 

4. Kamo and Ponn represented by a boat¬ 
s' Sense Organs represented hy a honee* 

6. Contact represented by a man and womMi 
sitting together. 

7* ScnBatinn represented by a man pierced 
with an arrow* 

8* Desire represented by a man drinking 
wine. 

Craving represented hy a couple in union* 
10* Birth represented by child birth* 


1 
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11 > Life Tepresented by s, man carrying a 
a corpse. 

12. DiEesjCf old and deaths reprc^ntcd 
by an old woman leaning on a 
fltick. 

These twelYO nidanas haTo played an im¬ 
portant part in Buddliist phenomenology and 
hflTe been carefully explained in Tarioua 
worts on aU forms of Buddblsm. 

(c.) The next circle typifies the whole body of 
acDtient beings inclnding the inhabitant& of all 
the six realms thoogh here represented in bnman 
form. This is divided into two parts, Sugaii 
(on the left) the state of happmess^ and Burgati 
(on the right) the state of misery^ 

Sentient beings howoTer, never exist in a pnre 
or imemhodied form but are inhabitants of one of 
the six realms shewn in the six sections of the 
outer circle, or for a short time in Bardo or 
mtermediate state between death and rebirth. 

In this arrangement» the first gati is the 
realm of human beings, for though in pleasure and 
duration of life it is far interior to the Devalokas 
or AbodeB of the Gods or the Eupa or Arupa 
Heavens, it ie here alone that progress in the 
path of the Bodhisattva may be made. For this 
reason rebirth os a human being is highly 
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prized and is considered difficult to ackieve* 
In the Tibetan chart we see a woman on account 
of merit in a past life being reborn as a monk 
who will in due couxae attain Nirvana. Im- 
mediately above him are two Lamas or monks 
of the exoteric schooL The fonr armed deity 
ie Avalokite^vara the symbol of Universal 
Love or Meroy, leading men to emancipation- 
On either side are two Eodhisattvas who by 
following the esoteric school are soon to attain 
Bnddhahood. The other figures represent 
various aspects of human life. 

The second gati is the realm of the devas or 
Gods in which are also included the inhabitants 
of the eighteen heavens of the World of Form and 
the four heavens of the World of Forndessness. 
Here the mcritorions are born to enjoy the fruits 
of their good Karma. It is a place of enjoyment 
but not of culture and progress in the way of 
Bodhisattva perfectioUp 

The third gati portrays the realm of tha 
AsuxaB the Demons or Genii the ancient eoemiea 
of the Devas. The fourth is the realm of the 
animals, the fifth is the realm of the Fret as, 
the hungry ghosts or the ghouls* the sixth is the 
underworld, where arc situate the N^akas or 
Edk. 
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Tbc other kindfi of ^lt^perim{nL^a] beinga of 
which Buddhum speaks have no sepamte realm 
of their owii hot are distributed among the si:i 
gati, while in some accounts there are only fivoi 
the Asuras being gronijed with the Devaa. It 
should also be noted that no account is taken 
of the vegetable world. Contrary to the teach¬ 
ing of certain Hindu schools Buddhism does not 
wnsider that vegetables bdong to tho world 
of sentieDt beings^ eo that it is impDsgible to be 
reborn in that state. 

These realms are sufficiently important to 
require slightly more detsilod consideration. 

(a.) Ths World of tAc Gods. 

This includes the four Arnpa or (ormlesi 
heavens^ the eighteen^ (or 10) Heavens of Form 
or Ehpa or Brahma Heav^ons^ as well as the six 
Deva heavens of the World of Beaire, Tho 
duration of life ac well as the average stature^ etc.^ 
of the inhabitants of these heavens ia as follows : 

Name of Heaven. Duration of life. 

Btatura. 

Ist Devaloka 9 million years. J Hro^a 


Slid DeTaloka 36 ,, ,, 

i » 

3rd DeTBJoku 144 ,, 

} IP 

4tb Devaloia 676 „ „ 

^ IP 

6th Devaltika 2,304 „ ,, 

H „ 

6th DevaJoka 9,216 „ „ 

li 1, 
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Name of HeaTen, Duration of life. 

Average 





Stature, 

1st Btipaloka- | 

1 yojana. 

2nd Efipaloka ^ 

ft 


1 

ft 

3rd Bnpalaka 1 

ft 


ff 

4th EQpaloka 2 

ri 


2 

n 

5tb Eupaloha i 

II 


4 

ft 

6th BupaJolca 8 

If 


8 

If 

7th Bhpaloka 16 

ri 


16 

it 

Sth Ehpaloka 32 

it 


32 

if 

9 th RtLpaloka 64 

It 


64 

11 

10th Rfipaloka 125 

it 

125 

*f 

11th Bhpoloka 250 

It 

250 

ff 

12th Bhpaloka oOO 

If 

500 

ff 

13th Bupaloka 500 

if 

500 

ff 

11th Bapaloka 1,000 

ff 

1,000 

ft 

16th Bapaloka 2,000 

If 

2,000 

II 

lOtli Bupaloka 4,000 

ft 

4,000 

fl 

I7th Bupaloka 8,000 

if 

8,000 

ft 

18th Bupaloka 16,000 

ft 

16,000 

fl 

1st ArQpaloka 20,000 niahakalpaa . ' 

1 Tbeinbabitants 

2nd Axupaloka 40,000 

if 



the Ar{]pfli- 

3id Arhpaloka 60,000 

if 


I6k^s hAvt no 

4th ArQpaluka 80,000 

ft 


hodieft. 


(b.) Tie TForW of Mm, 

Men are to be found in all the mnumerable 
CakraTola (worlds) scattered tbrongbont the 
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nmverse. In each Cakravala thorn are four 
continentB one lying on each ^ido (Jforth, 8outh| 
Eaati and West) ot the great eentral morintain 
and the eeven rocky circIoB* 

1* In the Northnrti contioeiLt called Uttar a- 
knru the inhahitantB hve for a thousand yeara^ 
none die young and there m no paiUi yet OT?fing 
to the difficulty of treading the Iloly Path there 
it ia called one of the eTil places. 

2. In the We»tera continent called Apara- 
godaniya the inhahitants livo for Kfo hundred 
year^^f hut some die younger^ and anxiety ii 
Hometiznes experienced. 

3. In the Baatem continent called Pdr- 
Tavideha the inhabitanti liYe for two hundred 
and fifty years or le^a. Here alBO w there 
sorrow and anxiety. 

4. In the Southcrn continent whicli inclndea 
all the known worlds and is called Jambudylpai 
the age of the inhabitants^ Tariea from ten years 
to an asamkcya. From the purely hedoniatlo 
point of Tiew it is inferior to the other continents; 
but it is the best place to train for Bodhisattva- 
hood. 

“ Among the beings of the three worlds 
(Sama^ Bdpa, and Ar^pa Bealms) men are more 
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full of thought than the othera. Therefore is 
human exiateuco to be sought.** 

(c4 of 

The A^nras are semi-divine demona who are 
uauaJIy credited with the power of transformation* 
We find it frequently stated that though the 
Asuras have much in common with the Devaa 
occasionally there is coziflict between the two 
clafises in which the Asuras are always eTentually 
beaten. The story of this conflict ia very ancient 
and can bo traced to pre-vedic days when the 
Aryans had not yet reached Indian In Persia 
the Ahuras (Asnras) are the conquerors and the 
Devas are the evil heings, in direct eontrast 
to the Indian conception. Many Chinese 
Buddhists divide the Asuraa into four elasseer 
viz.j AnimaJ Asnras^ whose abode is in the 
depth of the ocean Ssnd deep sea caverns. 2^ 
Preta Asiuas, who are very much like the ordinary 
Pretos or Qhould but are of a somewhat higher 
order and are endowed with certain fundamental 
virtues and powers. 3. Human ABuraSp who 
have fallen from virtue in Heaven and reside 
near the sun and moon, 4* Deva AsuroSj the 
divine asuras who resemble and are but little 
below the dignity of the Gods (Devius) them- 
selves. 
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(d.) Th^ World^of Animals. 

In Nan jo we have the following deEcriptinn 
of the animal kingdom :*• — There are inseotg 
whether Hying qnickly or moTing slowly, such aa 
waaps and caterpillarB, there are animals of the 
scaly tribe, and thoae covered with sheUa or 
crnstg. There are some animals which are 
covered with hair or naked. Some are ooe homed 
and others are two homed. Some are two^ 
footed and some are many footed. Some have 
wings with which they fly and others have talons 
with which they souse their prey. There are 
large animals called whales; the ferocions are 
tigers and wolves; the poisonoua are vipers 
and water hugs; and the canning are foxes 
and badgers ; there arc homed owls which eat 
their mothers. There are some animals colled 
owl cats which eat tLeix fathers. There are 
several different kinds of animols of which the 
weaker is always injured by the stronger. Such 
is the state of beings who have entered into the 
nature of animals.’' (Page VlII). 

(e.) The World of Fretat. 

Those who are bom aa Pretas or hungry ghosts 
undergo great suffering. Some have “ bellies 
as large as a hill while their months are as sinaU 
as the eye of a needle, so that they can neither 

*" 14 Seen of Jap^ncK Buddluam. 
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eat nor drink. There are Pretas for whom 
water ia always changed into Eire as soon as they 
desire to drink, so that they can never satisfy 
their thirst. There are Pretas who eat nothing 
hat excrement and decay ing matter. There 
are Pretas whose bodies are pierced with their 
own hairs, the points of which are as sharp aa 
swords. Again there are Pretas who eat their 
own ehildren. This state is not seen by human 
eyes bnt among mankind there is often seen 
Boxnetlung like the above.” (Nanjo). 

(f.) The JfSralas or Edit. 

' In contradistinction to the one heU of Chris¬ 
tianity, Bnddliism postulates the existence of 
mnnmerable places of torment though all of a 
temporary nature. The most important are the 
eight hot hells and the eight cold hells. These 
are : —- 

A. Hot Hells. (1) Samjiva, (2) Kalashtra, 
(3) Samgh&ta, (4) Paurava, (6} Mah&ranrava, 
(5) Tapaua, (7) Mahatapana, (8) Aiici. 

B, Cold Heiis. (Ij Arfanda, {2} Nirarbnda, 
(3) Atata, (4) Ilahava, (5) Ilnhuvii, (8) TJtpaia, " 
(7) Fadma, (8) MahSpadma. 

Owing to the action of Parma man continues 
to be reborn in these realms until at length he 
succeeds in destroying ignorance, anger, and lust. 
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aft^5r which there is do canso for the creation of 
the perceptmol or experienced world and thne 
Nirvana iB attained. 

All Bchonlfi of Bnddhism have placed mneih 
emphasis npon the Boada to Buddhahood and 
the necessary at ages which must he passed« 
In the Chinese work entitled Ssuan Fo P'u 
{Smbtippn) translated hy Timothy Bichards m 

A Guide to Buddhahood we find a very 
Byetematio presentatioD of the usual ideas on 
the snbjectp more particnlarly from the point 
of view of the ien t ^ai or Tendai school. 

In thlH. work the stages to be passed are 
arranged in three cluEaes. The first is pre^ 
liminary, and is subdiTided 

1. Steps in the departure from evD, 

2. Steps in the imperfect religious Hfe. 

3. Steps in doing good and suppressing evil- 

When this stage has heen reached the disciple 

definitely enters upon the path which leads to 
Bnddhahood. This involves training in the 
three practLses common to all forms of Bnddhisni. 
These are 

1. Steps in the growth of (?i7o dis¬ 

cipline^ or moral law which is summed np in 
the various commiuidments and rules and regu^ 
lations of the Buddhist order. 
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2. etapa in tie growth of Samddki {JO) 
contemplation, meditation, or ec^tacy. 

3. Steps in tie growth of Preijnd (E) or 
wisdom^ 

Up to this point the path has been tho aame 
for all discipIeB. But from hereon the aspirant 
chooses one of the four paths or schools into 
which the Tendai sect dividea all aspects of 
Buddhism. TicBa are :_ 

1. Steps in the Pit^ka or Z5 school, the 
original mnayana doctrLno^ 

3. Steps in the Intermediate or TsU achool, 
the nndCTeloped Mabayana doctrine. 

3, Steps in tie Bifferentiated or Betnt 
school, represented by the Avatamsaka or Kegon 
Beet. 

Steps in the Perfect or En school re¬ 
presented by tho Tendai sect itsolf, 

AB these four schools belong to the ShSdomon 
or Aryamarga school of Bmidlmm, In addition 
there are the stages in tie Jodomon or Suk* 
huTatl school whereby one attains to Kirvana 
by entering into tie land of Bliss of Amitabha. 

Though seemingly of Uttle other than parely 
technical importance the great emphasis laid 
upon these matters necessitates our eiamining 
the details of each one of the foregoing steps. 
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PreZimtnarjf StagES. 

8tEpM in the Depiirture oj Tbeie 

fonsist of twenty-one atepa whicli may be 
clnsdfied into seven gronpSf viz :— 

I. 1. The Ten woiat crimes; 3, the Ten 

intermediary crimes * 3, the Ten lighter crimes. 
These three stages all conaist of breaMng to a 
greater or lesser degree the ten Buddhist com¬ 
mandments which are : not to kill - 2^ not to 
steal ; 3^ not to commit adultery ; not to Ue | 
5, not to slander; 6^ not to indulge in vsin 
conversation; Tp not to covet ■ not to bear 
malice ; and 10^ not to hold wrong views. 

n. 4^ Self-will; 5, charity withont love i 
6p convential virtue; 7, formalkm, 

LLX. a, The ten lo wer worldly virtnes; 0p 
the ten intermediary virtnes; IQ^ the ten 
higher virtnes: These throe consist In obeying 
the above ten commandments to a greater or 
leas degree. 

IV. 11» Indulging in snperstitioti or fabe 
views; 12;, dabbling in eonfomplatiom 

V. 13, Practice of the four DhySnas or the 
four stages of eestaoy; 14^ meditation on the 
four Infimte virtues, viz., love, pitJi joy, and self- 
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eacrifice; 15, meditation on tbe aepeots of 

immateriality, corresponding to the four realms 
of the Arnpadhatn. 

VI. IS. Contemplation of timnan opinion ; 
17, practice of religion for name and gain. 

Vn. 18. Transcendental bappineBS; 19^, the 
transcendental moraJ commandments (^Ha). 
These are the precepts of the Buddhist order. 
2Q, Transcendental contemplation (SamSidhi) 
21, TranBcendental wisdom {Prajna). 

B. Steps in fhe Itnperfect Life, He 

who nndeistood the foregoing steps has under¬ 
stood the essence of Buddhism. In attempting 
to follow them however, he must pass through 
the following stages. 

1. Breakiiig of the commandments; 3, 

breaking of the eight special commandments 
(see below) ; 3, bringing the troth into disrepute i 
4, despising learning; 5, Increasing in conceit. 

C. Steps in Doing Qood and Suppressing 
EviL Meanwhile the disciple must guard him¬ 
self against relapse Into evil ways and seek to 
establish himself in the Holy Path by : — - 

1. Causing all sentient beings to hear the 
doctrine of the Buddhas; 3, by protecting the 
Dharma ; 3, seeking instruction in the Dharma ^ 
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4, mutual confcBSion of bid ; 5, contesaion of 
sin to ail tlie Buddliaa; stamping out the 
ne^d for conf&Bsioii> 

n, FrOiHiice in (Ac Three Science#. 

A- Step# in the increase of Discipline { Qita). 

1. The Fite Commandmmis of the I.oit7rtO«. 
These are 1, not to destroy life; 2, not to steal i 
3, not to commit adultery; 4, not to lie; 6, 
not to take intoxicating liquors: These are 
binding at all times on Buddhists. 

2. Tie Eight Spceistl Commandmente for 
Laymen, These are the preceding fiTe plus:— 

1, not to eat food at forbidden times; 2, not 
to nse garlands or use pertomes ; 3, not to sleep 
on high or broad beds (chastity). These throe 
are not obligatory oti laymen but are undertaken 
at^vurions times to acquire merit. 

3. The Ten Gommondments of the Monk. 
These arc the preceding eight pins :—^1, to 
abstam from music, singing and stage plays ; 

2, to abstain from the use of gold and silver 
(money). 

4. The Two Hundred and Fifty Ruks for 
Monks, These rules are an epitome oi the whole 
vinaya. 
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6. The Secondary Course of Mules for Monks, 
Those who have Huccesafolly practiaed tho two 
himdred and fifty roJos proceed to follow these 
higher aod more difficult precepts. 

6* The Complete Observance of all the Rules 
of ike rtwfflya. The foregoing constitate the 
letter of the Law^ the remainder coustitnte its 
spirit* 

T. Abiders in the Law. S. Peacemakera. 
9. Those who practise Purity* 10. Those who 
practise superior Purity* 11* The rule of con¬ 
scious Purity* 13* The rule of uncoiiBeions 
Purity. 13. The unsnrpa.BEed Law or the 
peerless wisdom which pervades all the lesEer 
commandment a, 

B- Steps in the Groioth of Ecstaey [SamUdhi), 
These consist in a nnmber of rules whereby a 
peculiar form of ecatatie meditation may ho 
induced in many cases resembling a state of 
trance or auto-hypnosis. Lack of apace preventa 
our more than ennmemting the principal 
stages i 

1. Sii transcendental gates of medit^atioD* 

2. The aiiteen victories: Those consist for 
the most part of variouB hreathing exerciseB^ 
correlated to varions mental stages* 
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3. ComprelieDsive reflection. Beflectioii on 
breathing, on nmtter, on mind, and on canftation. 

4. The ninefold mental perceptions. These 
consiat of thought on the various evila of cor¬ 
poreal existence as compared with the purity 
of the noumeno] world, 

5. The eight-fold mental perceptions t These 
are called mental perceptions because one is 
supposed to hold the mental image vividly 
before one. They are 1, The Buddha \ 3, The 
Dharma j 3, The Order of the Monks ; 4, The 
Yinaya ; 5, Sacrifices ; 6, The various Heavens ■, 
7, Sentient beings; B, Heath. 

6. The ten-fold mental perceptions. 7. The 
eight-fold reflection on mortification. 8. Be- 
flectioD on the eight victorious battles. 9. 
Beflection on the ten UniverBal Ideas ; These 
consist of various subjects for meditation while 
the aspirant is engaged in attaining Samadhi. 

10. Contemplation on the nine preceeding 
stages ; As a result of this severe mental train¬ 
ing, ecstacy ensues, of which we are given three 
stages:— 

11. The master's ecstatic contemplation. 
This consists in diminating desire and trans¬ 
cending the four Arupa states. 

12. Surpassing ecstacy. 
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13. £oya) Ecat&iCy in irhich innnineTa'bla, 
indescribable joys are experienced, more especi¬ 
ally joy in transcending all twenty-five etagca of 
existence. 

C. Sidffes in the Ofomth of Wisdom {PrajnH)^ 
By means of Eamadhi and ordinary forms of 
reflection and contemplation, wisdom is at 
length achieved. This also consists of severaJ 
stages:— 

1. Inangnration of the Critvalia heart, where¬ 
by one nnderstands the four If obi e Truths and 
is able to attain Arhatship. 

2. Inauguration of the Pratyeka Bnddha 
heart, whereby one understands the twelve 
^idanas, the chain of causation, and so attains 
to complete wisdom. 

3. Inauguration of the Bodhisattva heart, 
whereby one makes the four vows and practises 
the six paramitas. 

i. Reflection on ^unyata. Becognltion 
that all phenomena are impermanent and have 
no self-essence. 

5, Reflection on the three-fold nature of 
phenomena, £il, Ke, and Chu, 

B. Trunscendmg reflection on the Essence 
of Mind, which is perfect and complete (EnJ 
and immediate (Ton). The older forms of 
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MahiySaa would have us stop here, but the later 
branches add two more : — 

7. Desire to be re-born in the inner mansiori 
of Maitreya. The Bodhiaattva who is to bo the 
next Buddha to appear in this world at present 
resides in the Tusita Heaven. Those who have 
high aims are re-bom there to garner wisdom 
of him. 

8. Desire to be re-bom in the Snkhavatl 
of Amitabha Buddha. 

III. Stage* in the F^vr School*, 

The disciple is now able to outer definitely 
some particnlar path which leads to Nirvana, 
The Tendai school thinks that there are fonr 
paths identified with the fonr principal phases 
of Buddhism. 

A. Steps t» the Pitaka or Zd School. 

1. The five heart rests consisting of med¬ 

itation on 1, the evils of existence; 3, 
compassion and transccndality; 3, 

causality; 4, the elements of existence; 
S, the methods of samildhi. 

2. Thought on differentiation, or analysis, 

3. Thought on Totality or Synthesis, 

In practice these consist in the application 
of the three or four marks to the body 
and mind. 
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4. The Hot Zeal Stage. B. The Mountain 
top stage. 6. The stage of perseverance: 
When this stage has been attained^ there 
is no xetnm, no fa lling from graoe.” 

7. The highest stage in the phenomenal 
world, 

8. The Qrotapanna stage; ho has entered npon 
the stream, the lowest of the foni gnpreme 
stages of the Pttaha schooL 

9. The Satridagamiii stage: he ipho will bo 
reborn but once before attaining Nurvdna. 

19. The Atiagftmin stage, be who retnjfus no 
more to the world bnt being reborn in the 
Arnpa worlds there attainfl to Nirvana. 

11. The stage of ArhatHhip: ho who has 
attained to the state of bliss and emanci¬ 
pation from the phenomenal world. This is 
the highest stage to which, according to 
the Pi taka school, most men can attain. 

12. The stage of Pratyeka Bnddha; he who 
forsaking mere emancipation aims at 
complete enlightenment bnt for himsell 
alone. 

13-14-15. Varionfl degrees in the Bodhiaattva 
stage I who have undertaken the four vows 
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and practice the siz paramitaa, working 
tbrougb innumerable kalpos fortbeEalva- 
tion of nil mankind. 

16. Buddbabood. 

B. Steps ijt the Iniermediaie or Tail jSfcAool. 

Tbeee con&kt of the attainment of the follow* 
ing;—wisdom ; 2, spiritual nature; 3| 
eight forms of patience; 4, spiritual per¬ 
ception; 5, indifference to plcaanre and 
pain, wealth and poverty; 6, freedom from 
I desire; T, finished work : This ia equi¬ 
valent to Arbatabip which ia the bigbest 
goal of Hlnay3.na but which is itself but a 
stage in the later schoola ; B, Pratyeka 
Buddbahood. In undeveloped Mabaydua 
iucluding the Intermediate school this ia 
the highest stage to which ordinary 
hum unity may aspire; 9, Bodhiaattva- 
hood; 10, Bnddhahood. 

C, Steps i» the DiJJerentiated or Betsw School of 
Mahdy^na —52 in number:— 

1-10. The ten uims f liter ally the ten hearts). 
These are 1, faith ; 2, thoughtfulness i 
3, progress ; 4, wisdom ; 6, eoutom- 

platioo; 6, perseverance; 7, protec* 

tion of the Dharma ; 8, returning to the 
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flource of things; &, morality i 10, 

the determiDation or tow to save others. 

11-20. The ten grades. 

1, The increase of spirituality. This is 
equivalent to the stage of grotaparaia. 

2, Sohmisdon to mle. Equivalent to 
preparation for the Saferidagamin 
stage. 

3, _ Cultivation oi Virtue, Equivalent to 

the attainment for the Sakridagamio 
Stage. 

4, Noble birth = preparation for the 
AnKigamin stage. 

6. Perfect means = attamment of Anar 
gamin Btage. 

6, Bight mind = Preparation lor Arhat- 
ship. 

7, The grade of no-rctrogration the 
attainment of AiliatBliip^ 

8, Iimnortal youth ^ Pratyeha Buddha- 
hood, 

9* Sans of ttc King of tliG Law the 

Intermediate conception of Bodhi- 
sattvahood. 

10. The summit of attainment =thB 
Intermediate conception of Buddlm- 
hood* 
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21'30,. The teu chaiacteiiEticB (literally 
ihctionB). Eaeli ethge is associated with 
one of the ten paramitBs (4 vows plus 6 
pgiamitaa), vis —^1, joy ; 2, mercy ; 3, 
absence of hatred; 4, irresistible; 5, 

absence of fanaticiain ; C, power of maui' 
festation ; 7^ absence of self will; 8, 

reverence ; 0, the virtuous law ; 10, the 
absolute truth. 

31-40. Tbe teu returns, so called because iu 
this stage man leturns to bis oiigiual 
nature which is latent behind all evil: — - 
1, Betnrn from the absolute world to the 
world of phenomena to save all sentient 
being. 2. Beturn to the indestructible. 
3. Beturn to equality with aU the Budd-^ 
has. 4. Beturn to omnipresence, and 
5, to inc^bauatible trEUisures, 6. Beturn 
to the source of absolute virtue, and 7, 
to primal equality. 8. Keturn to the 
Buddha nature, and 9. to deliverance from 
bondage. 10. Betuin to the infinite es- 
flCTjce of things. 

41-30. The ten attainments. These are the 
same aa the ten stages of Bodhisattva* 
hood, already explained (page 107), 
They are: — 1, joy; 2, purity; 3, 
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brightness of intellect; 4, brightneas of 
wisdom; 5, dlfBcnlt to snrpaae; 6t 

everpresent manifestations ; 7, far dis¬ 

tant attainment; 8, attaimnent of the 
immovable state ; fl, holy wisdom ; 10 1 
tbe cloud of tho Dliaxma. 

51. Attainment of the Final at age ttf Bodbi^ 
flftttTaliood. 

52. Attainment ol the Bnddhohood o( 
transcendent wisdom with the deYelop- 
ment of the three bodies (Trikaya). 

D. Sfeps in the Perfect or Pit School of 
MohaySna. This is the highest of the four 
schools and corresponds as we have seen to the 
doetTine of the Tendsi school itself. The names 
of the stages is mneh the same as In the Differ¬ 
entiated school, but the arrangement is slightly 
different, and the Tendai sect claims that the full 
meaning of each stage is more profound, so that 
the two sets do not correspond as closely as 
would appear at first sight. The nsnal classi¬ 
fication is as follows : — 

(Outer Dhasion). 

1. The stage of reason and speculation. 

3, The stage of names and letters or formal 
learning. 
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3. The stage of contemplation. The fiTo 
arts. 

{Inner Diviaion). 

4. The stage of the imperfect conception of 
truth. 

a. The ten aims. 

6. The stage of the partial comprehension of 
truth. 

a. The ten grades. 

b. The ten characteristics. 

0 . The ten returns. 

d. The ten attainments. 

e. UniTersal enlightenment. 

6. The complete comprehension of tmth. 

Finally there is the Snkhavatl school which 
ellmmatCB all the preceding stages and seeks to 
attain Kirv&na by entering directly into the 
Pure Land of the Universal Buddha. With 
some this pure land is taken literally, as a 
material heaven to he attained by faith in 
Amitabha. Among all phUoaophic Bnddbists, 
however, the Pure Land is a symbol, a state of | 
mind, an awakening of the Bnddha seed, the 
bursting into flame of the spark of spiritual life 
to be obtained by means of mystic adoration and 
devotional realization of the tme nature of 
reality. This rebirth into Paradise is to be 
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attained her© and now, at tit© moment when the 
Bonl throws o£f the trammela of the lesser &©lf^ 
and realire^ its fmidamentnl and 4 priori union 
with the Greater Self* 

Whether taken literally of metaphorically, the 
Sokh^vatl Buddlmfca divide the Pure Land into 
two &©ctioD9f Hodo or the True Land for the 
completely awahened, and KedOj Apparent Land^ 
for those whose faith is tmct-Tirfed with aelfish* 
ness and doubt* 

One very important feature of the Jodo 
theolo^ which has often been overlooked by 
Western students of the subject, is that it teaches 
that even after being reborn in Jddo a man must 
come hack repeatedly to earth for the sake of 
saving all ereaturea (This is called the doctrine 
of genso cAo)* Accordingly there is but little 
real difference between th© salvation by works 
school and that by means of the Pore Land^ for^ 
to quote a booklet by S. Kiiroda: “ Thongb 
there are th© two different passages of ShodomoD 
and Jddomon, mok$a (emancipation, hero 
equivalent to Nirvana] can be obtained equally 
through both , , , Those who follow the 

former division, though they obtain Bnddhahood 
in this world must still aocompliEh the excellent- 
deeds and TOWS of Bodhisattvas in the For© 
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Land while the followers ol the thongh 

they be bom in the Pure Land mnst likewisa 
cnltiTato and practise them^ being reborn in the 
Impure Land (This worlds" 


COSCLUSIOK 


A SHOET HISTORY OF BUDDHISM A3?D 

THE PRISCIPAIj BUDDHIST SECT 

I. inJta, 

(a.) Tht and Spread of Buddhitm. 

Most BcholarB have now agreed that ^akya- 
mnni must be assigned to the latter half of the 
sixth century B.O. ThcHf as for a long time 
therealterf the civilization of India waa confined 
to the Ganges basin and the snrronnding country. 
Caste mlefl aa regards marriage and possibly aa 
regards food already set in, but were not so rigid 
and inviolable as in later times. There 
fleems to have been little over population, 
the people must bave led an easy and fairly 
comfortable existence. The country was broken 
up into a number of small principalities, each 
ruled over by an hereditary prince or king, 
though democratic states such as that of the 
Licchavi’s, who elected their ruler were by no 
means unknown. It is quite possible that 
Prof. Ehys-Davida is right in assertiitg that 
Quddhodana was not the king, bat only a chief 
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or senator in a democratic Qafcya state. The 
most powerful conutries were Ko^a and 
M[agadha. The mlers of both countries seem to 
haTo been on favourable terms with the Buddha, 
terms, however, which did not prevent them from 
supporting other teachers, and seeking trnth in 
other religions. 

Then, as in later times, it was the enstom to 
support various retigiouB bodies; to bestow almB 
upon mendicant monks of vaiions creeds, and 
at DO time did Buddhism possess eaelnsivo 
inrisdiction over the religions mind of India. At 
certain times owing to especial patronage in 
royal circles, its infinence was predominant, but 
a new ruler might shed bis favour in other 
quarters without a serious hitch in the religious 
world. The Brahmiiis seem to have gone on 
with their daily rites unimpeded. 

Although the orthodox accounts of the 
snccess of the Buddha’s ministry are probably 
greatly exaggerated, Buddhism certaiDly met 
with popular recognition during the life time of 
its founder, though it is doubtful if it would have 
become the great rel^on of India bad it not been 
for the impetus given it by A^oka, the Buddhist 
Constantine, who lived some two centuries and a 
half after ^akyamuni. A 9 oka was the son of 
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Binduaara and the ^andiioji of C^lQdragILpta| who 
was the fonndef of the famous Manryxi dynasty pi 
and the first Indian Empire of any importance^ 
though^ of conrse, even this was confined to 
Jiorthern India. Candragupta began his reign 
flometime between 330 E.O. and 315 B*C. and 
A^oha waded to his throne through the blood 
of bis relatives abont 356 B.C. 

The early Mauryas were certainly not Bndd- 
hlsta, and probably favonred Jainism^ A^oka, 
howeveTi in repentanoe for liia former misdeeds^ 
turned his mind to religioOi and^^ though from bia 
edicts we know that he favoured the Ajfvakaa 
and Niigranthas us well aa the Buddhists, 
Buddhism claiined his chief sympathy, and he 
despatched a number of Buddhist mis^ianaries 
to other kLogdoms, so that Buddhism from being 
confined to Madbyade 9 a, and Prligde^a spread 
to Mysore, Ka^mira, Gandh^ra^ etc. The most 
famous mission was that of Mahcndrup the son or 
nephew of Agoka tn Ceylon, which was quickly 
converted to the faith, and has ever since been a 
stronghold of Buddhism, even when it died out 
in its native land. Buddhism reached Burma, 
Siam, etc,, from CeyloUp and consequently 
remained faithful to Hmayanap for though 
during the middle ages Ceylon seems to have 
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dallied with MahSyaoa for the moat part it 
waa the headquarters of the more primitive 
faith, t.e, Stha^diavadin Buddhism. 

Anoka’s deseendants were weeMiuga and the 
Maury a dynasty was overthrown by Pnayamitra^ 
a Eealoua HiodU| and for aomo generations 
Buddhism suffered an eelipso in India, though 
it maintained its activity in Central 
Baotriaf Persia, etc* 

The neit important stage in Indian Buddhism 
began with Kanigka, who founded a Sythian 
dynasty, and, being converted to Buddhism, 
re-established its prestige and importancje* 
£aniska's date has been the subject of much 
dispute, but probably he must be referred to 
the first oentury A.D* It was in his reign 
that we first hear of Mahi^y^ua activities:, 
though Kanina himself chieCiy patronked 
the Sarv&stivadins- Mahay ana, however, was 
soon to become powerful, and owing to its 
devotiunal aspect, and to the greater scope of 
its philosophic activity, as weU perhaps to 
the fact that it incorporated many Hindu and 
possibly Persian ideas, succeeded in greatly 
overshadowing its rival, though Hlnayfina con¬ 
tinued to exist as Long as Buddhisni remained 
in India. 
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The next few ceatmies constituted the flower 
of Indian Bnddliism. NiHg^^Lrjuna waa born 
abont the end of Kaniska^e reign, and was 
quickly followed by a long line ol eminent 
epecnlatorflp indudlng Arya Deva, Asanga, Vasa- 
bandhn, Dign^ga, Candragomin, Oandxakirtit 
Dharinnkirti, etc* Soon after Ni^^rjuna^e time 
the famonu Buddhist UniTerjiity of f^dlandi 
waa founded and continned until the 9th century 
to be the seat, of great learning. Almoat all 
the great dytmstlea of Indlaj with one or two 
outatanding exceptions, either favoured Endd- 
hiam or permitted it to grow uncliecked. 

The decline of Buddliifim in India dates from 
the middle of the eighth oentnry* Its downfall 
was aided by the attacks of the great Indian 
philosopherB such as more 

important reaMiti was the adoption by Btiddhism 
of Mantric, Tantrie, and Esoteric forms and 
beliefs. ULodn Tantrism developed at the same 
time and along similar lines. In many cases it 
became impossible to distinguish between them* 
Hindu Tantrism absorbed many Buddhist 
elementsp as in fact did all forme of ninduism 
BO mneh so that modern ninduiBrn might be 
called a combinalioji of andent Erahmanlsm 
and Buddhism. All this tended to decrease 
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ibo independent power of Bnddluom, thongh 
the PHa ktogs who mled orei Gaudn. and the 
flurromiiiuig regions from A.D, SDO'lOoO were 
Bnddhista, during which time the Buddhist 
UniTersity of Vikrania^ila was a renowned 
centre of Tantric learning, replacing the ancient 
Xalanda. 

The Mohammedan conquests profoundly dis¬ 
turbed all native Indian religions. Temples 
were burnt, monks and priests massacred, and 
“heathen*’ practises put down. At his time 
Buddhism did not possess the recuperative 
power of Hindnism, and the torch of the Dharma 
became extinct in its native land. In Bengal 
alone, Buddhism lingered until the sixteenth 
oentury, when it became absorbed by Hinduism, 
not without leaving strong traces of the original 
tradition. 

(A.) Councibf and Canonic 

The development of the different sects or 
schools of Buddhism was strongly affected by 
the Buddhist theory of the great councils. 
Two great councils are achnow1 edged by all 
forms of Buddhism. The first was supposed 
to have been held immediately after the 
Buddha’s death, to redte the scriptures preached 
by him , namely the Sutra and Vlnaya pitakas, 
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to wMch eome would add the AbbicLharma pita^a. 
Some northern accounts would hold that there 
were two such cduncPa hold contemporaneously, 
one for the Bthaviraviidlns, and one for the 
Mahasanghikae. Othora wnnld say that there 
were three, adding one in which the Uahayana 
Bdtras were recited. For the most part, WeBfcem 
scholars have rejected the story of the first 
coundl as a myth. CertaizLly the acripturea in 
their present form cannot have been recited 
then, but it seems quite likely that an informal 
meeting to discnsa matters of policy took place. 
This ta known as the council of K3.jagriha. 

The second connci! or the coimcil of Vaicali, 
took plttc« Home 110 years after the death ol 
the Buddha^ in order to condemn certain practises 
on the part of those monks who had broken away 
from the ancient precepts. The SthaviraradiDS 
claim that the monks thus condemned were the 
Mahasanghikas^ but this seems improbable. 

Regarding the nmt two conncila the Bnddhiat 
records disagree^ The SthaYiraT^dlns or the 
Thcniv^dinsi maintain that a third couneil took 
place during the reign of A;oka» Of this we 
find no record in orthodox !Northem accounted 
and probably it consisted only of a meeting of 
the Theravadin worthies, who were already but 
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€Ge among many conflicting sects* Tlie Thora- 
vadinseqnaUyigaorethe Northern account of a 
couDcit supposed to have been held in the reign 
Kaniflka, which cotnposed Sanstrit com¬ 
mentaries on the three pitakas, and was probably 
under the control of the Sarv5stivadina. There¬ 
after Enddhism knows of no great councils. 
Bren the Mahaj&nists failed to convoke one. 

The Hinayana shtra and vinaya pitakaa were 
probably composed from prevlonsly existing 
materials, shortly before the time of Ajoka. 
Most likely each sect made its own redaction 
which differed considerably Id arrangement 
among themselves, and also as regards the 
language employed. The daim of the Pali 
canon to be the original and only genuine 
version, is almost certainly false, though it was 
undoubtedly one of the first to be compiled. 
The Chinese translations of the Nikayas or 
Agamas seems to have been from an independent 
but almost equally early source. 

Bach sect evolved its own commentary, and 
exposition of the early writings, and these were 
later caystallized into the third or Abhldhanna 
Pitaka. As far as we can judge from the two 
which have come down to ns, the Sthaviravadin 
works in Pali, and the Saxv&sdvadis works 
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translated from Sanskrit into CMoe^e, they wor* 
entirely Independent creations^ except for tie 
miileading sLiiiilarity of certain titles. As re^ 
gards their age we can only say that the bnlk of 
the Pali or Sthaviravfidin Abhidhamia works 
must have been in eimtence at the time of or 
shortly after A^oka, while the seven main works 
of the Sarvasti^vadin Abhidliarmai were com¬ 
posed some time before the time of Kaniska^s 
conncil. 

Later and non^eanonical commentaries and 
expositions followed in great profnaion until we 
have the vast mass of Hlnayana literature 
which meets our eyes to-day. 

The Mahay ana antros ate unquestionably 
much later than the main portion of tho Hinay- 
fin a canon* and is evidenced by the language and 
style employed. Many of theni, however, mnst 
have been composed at the time of Kanifska 
(lat century A-D,) os they are frequently cited 
by Nagarjuna as authoritative, thongh them 
were probably many later additions, inter- 
polations, and emendationR. The majority of 



form between Nflgfitrjona (2nd centO sad Asanga 
{bth cent.) The velry few Mahayana works 
dealing with the Yinaya must have been com¬ 
posed more or lass at the same time. 
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MahSyfiua has no fixed or well defined canon v 
of Abhidharma works, such as we find with either 
the StlaTiravildiiis or SarvastivadiiiB, bnt tlici 
variona works of the MahaySna Fatniarchs were 
accepted as the standard expositions of truth, and 
as such were incorporated in tlic Chinese Canon 
of the Mahaya Abhidharmiv. These works 
sprang up in the first centnry A.D* As far as 
China is concerned fca" were translated after the.' 
seventh centnry (Hsuan Chnang was the last of 
the great translators) and Dignilga was the last 
author of any importance to he incorporated in 
the Chinese Canon. Tibet, on the other band, 
though starting in the field much later than 
China carried out the ft'ork of translation for 
some time further, and for the Indian Buddhist >'■ 
works from cbe seventh century down to the 
extinction of Buddhism tn India we have only 
the Tibetan Tanjur to guide us, because with the 
exception of a few works kept in K^epal, almost 
the whole of tiie extensive Buddhist Sanskrit 
literature haa perished. 

(c.) The 0 / (As jSsefs. 

All accounts agree that Buddhism early * 
broke up into a number of different schools. In 
Hinayana alone, before the time of A^oka we hear 
of the eighteen (or twenty) sects of Hinayana. 
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The study of their differences is most intexesting 
and instructive, but anfortunntely we can 
secure no uniform or coherent account of them. 
This h, no doubt, largely accounted for by the 
fact that the sects were not what we mean 
by the term, but correspond in their early 
stages to the distinctious between High, 
Low, and Broad Churches in the Church cf 
Englaud. 

We have only three principal boufcos to gnide 
us, and none of these agree. The first of these is 
the Southern account found in the PiOi work, 
Kattha Vatthn, one of the seven P^i Ahhid- 
harma works, a largo portion of which was 
probably composed about the time of Agoka. 
The famous MahSvansa account of the schools is 
based npon this. The second is Yasnuiitra^s 
aocount of the eighteen sects, three translations 
of which were made into Chinese, and one into 
Tibetan. This may be called the principal 
Northern account. The third is BhUvya’s work 
on the subject, and exists only in a Tibetan 
translation. It differs considerably from Vasn- 
uiitra’fl on several details, but is obviously 
in accordance with the same general tradition 
OH contrasted with the quite different Katthft 
Vatthu. 
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On one point, however, all traditions agree. 
Hinavana was early divided into two great 
schools, the StbaviravSdin, or the school of the 
Elders, and the Mahasanghika, or the school of 
the Great Council. These two schools were 
chiefly divided on questions tonching Buddhology ' 
rather than on metaphysical grounds, the former 
regarding the Bnddha as essentially human, and 
subject to the fradties of the flesh, while the 
latter considered the Buddha as transcendental, 
as immune from human limitations, and even 
approached the attitude of Christian Docetism in 
teaching that the Bnddha noTer really appeared 
on the earth, but only created an appartional 
form for the salvation of the world. The ^ 
Moh^angbikas were obviously the forerunners of 
Hah&yana. 

According to Northern accounts the Mab&sang- 
hikas were divided into nine (or eight) divisions, 
namely, (1) Mflla-mahasanghika, (S) Ekavj- 
avaharikas, (3) Lokottaravddins, {4) Kanru- 
kultaka, (5) Bahu 9 rutlya, (€} Prajh^iptiv&dins, 
<7) Caitya 5 ailaB, (8) Avara^ailns, (0) Uttara- 
^ailoa. Of these the only one that is definitely 
known to us is the LokottaravEdins whose 
Mahavastu has been so ably edited by Senart. 
To what branch of the Hahasanghikas the 
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Ohinefle Maliatang:hika Yinaya, and the 8am- 
yukta Agauia belong^ we do not as yet know. 

The Northern aeeonnta further state that the 
Sthayiravadinj were di^dded iut-u eleven (or ten) 
achoolSf namely £1) HaimavantaH, or Sthavirav- 
adins proper, ( 2 ) SarvSi&tivadins, (3) Vatsi- 
putriya^i {4) Dharmottflimp (5) BhadrajanikBfi, 
(6) SammitiyaSji (7) Sannagarlkaaf (8) Mahi- 
^aaakaap (0) Bharmagupta^i^ (30) Kd^yaplyas^ 
(11) Sautr^ntikas. Of thef^e the most important 
were the Sthaviravadins proper, who clang the 
nearei^t to the psyehologieal agnosticism of 
early Buddhism, second the Sarvi^stiYidma, 
later known as the Yedha^ihas from their Yib- 
ha gas or great eommeutariefi, closely related 
with which were theDharmaguptas, Kacyapiyaa^ 
and Mahl^asakas who formulated a completely 
realistic phlioaophy from the analytical data of 
earher Buddhism ■, finally the Sautrantlkas eo 
called from their insistence upon the Sutraa 
themselvea, as opposed to the Abhidhartna 
works. Though realistically inclined the 
Sautrantikas taught that we have only an in¬ 
direct (as opposed to direct of the Sarvastivadina] 
perception of the external universe, and in 
certain cases seem to have taught a pure con- 
ceptTialism, Le, that all external objecta are 
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nuerely conceptioDS in far a-g they appear to 
have an absolute self-existence. To some brancb j 
of the Santrantikafl prol>ably belongs tbe Satya 
Slddiii 9^tra whieU expounds an undeveloped' 
form of tbe ^llnya doctrine, or tbe tbeory of the 
pnxdy relative existence of all pbenomena, 

MahUjilna BnddhistD probably aroEe from tbe 
combination of the Bnddbological ideas of thof 
Mahasangbikas, and the metapbysiciil theories 
of tbe SautrantLkas, suitably modified in both 
cases. There can be no doubt that tbe firflC 
systematic presentation of tbo Mab^yUna 
philosophy ’was in the Mddbyamika school 
founded by ^fagarjnna. Its doctrine of ^dnyatil 
and the Middle Principle Ineiuding and trans¬ 
cending both existence and non-existence we 
have already examined. The Madhyamikas 
were soon divided into several sub-sects, of which 
the most important were the SvatantritaSp. and | 
the Frasanghas of which the Prasanghas were 
destined to become triumphant* 

Tbe inflneoce of the Madhyamikn sect waa 
enormous. Many of its doctrines were in¬ 
corporated in the Togacarya eeetp and ita | 
teachings form the basis of most of Tibetan 
Buddhism, and the Sanron and Tendai sect ol ' 
China and Japan as well as the later schools 
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iounded therQOD. Even the lateff moTe completei 
more elAboTsitei end more cooBUtent 
fleet was unable to Eupplant it. The later 
Madhyamika phUuBopbeTfl waged war on the 
umovations of the Togficaiyas, daiming (ihat 
they were hut ephemeral additions to rolative 
truth, and therefore already potentially included 
in the absolute truth of their own teaching, jpor 
this reason most Tibetan and Chinese histories 
of Euddhism give the TogSearya system as the 
stepping atone from Hmayflaa to the perfect 
Mahaydna reprceented by the Mfidhyamikaa. 

Ab far as China is concerned this slight to the 
YogSearya school is due to the fact that the 
Madiyamikas, or their dependents had already 
triumphed before the Togilcarya docirinea W'ere 
introduced, and, thus entrenched, lust no oppor- 
tnnity of belittling any possible usurper, tVhat 
influenee the Togaedryaa did possess was chiefly 
through the curlier and incomplete translations of 
certain individual works such as the Muhaydna 
fraddhotpada (^astra, and the Dasabbhmlka 
^astra, etc., and even the schools based on these 
works united with the Madhyamikas in con* 
demning the fuU exposition of the Yogacar}''a 
doctrine as contained in the translations of 
Genjo (Hsuan Chuang). 
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2TDtwithstanding this fact the Togficarya 
school must be considered the full blossotn of 
Mah^j^na philosophy^ the high water mark of 
metaphysical Buddhism. Xot content with 
accepting the vagne ^fLnya doctrines of the 
Mldhyamika school it formulated a remarkably 
lucid and consistent doctrine of idealism, ex¬ 
plaining how the uniTCi^e was the product of 
mindj and yet at the same time guarded itself 
from the dangers of BoHpsiam. As yet too littla 
b known of the TogSearya metaphysics, but 
when trauBlations are made from their philo- 
gophicai worts we shaO he able to appreciate, for 
the first tlme^ to what a high level Indian and 
Buddhist speculation had reached. 

In its later and more degenerated stages the 
Tog&cajya school took up several forms of 
mystici&m and esotericism. Its several stages on 
this path may be marked off in the foUowiog 
way z —First came what we may call Man^ 
trayana, or the doctrine of aalvatiDn by speUSi 
exorcisms, and incantations. This includes the 
UEe of dharanis and mantras. With the theory of 
the mystic value of aemnd, there also arose the 
idea of the value of certain colonrs, and the 
symbolic meaning of certain poaitiorLs of the 
handfl (mndra). With this evolved the whol« 
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doctriiie of an esoteric as opposed to an eioterio 
tradition. The next stage, which is usually 
called Tantrayaua, is marked by stOi furtheir 
symbolism and esotericism. The Absolute is 
symbolised under various aspects, and in addi¬ 
tion to the celestial Buddhas and Bodhisattvaa of 
earlier times, the feminine or Great Mother cult 
was introduced. To eaeh Buddha and Bod- 
hisattva was added a feminine counterpart. In 
oertain cases K^irvana was mystically pictured as 
Hirfttma Devi. She is to all intents and purposes 
a metaphor for the infinite void. From the 
highest stage in the material world the aspirant 
leaps into the embraces of Niriitma Deri and 
enjoys something like the pleasorea of the senses, 
and disappears in her as salt disappears in water. 
The final stage is marked by the downfall of the 
older systems and the trinmph of demonology, 
in which a man seeks for success, and pleasure 
through the worship of the terrible furies ol 
nature. 


•T, 
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II. China and Japan 
(a). The Intradmlion Biiddhism 

f 

Buddhism reached China in th« lirst oeiitUT 7 
A.D. during the rei^ of the Emperor Ming Ti. 
We are told that in the year A.D,64 the emperor 
had a dream which caused him to send a com¬ 
mission to the West to seek for a new religion. 
In 67 the commission returned hringing back 
with them two Buddhist monks, Ka^jiyapa 
M&tanga and Dharmarak^a, both of whom died 
three years later, not, howeFer, without leaving 
traces of their inilnenee. One of their trans¬ 
lations into Chinese, the Sutra of the Forty Two 
Sections, which has come down to us presents 
little metaphysics, but expounds the ethical 
import of Buddhism, whether Hinayana and 
Uab&yana, in short pithy sentences. It has 
several times been translated into English. 

Buddhism, however, was by no means firmly 
established. From time to time further mission¬ 
aries and translatora arrived in China, and were 
established in monasteries, and carried on their 
work, but how little inflaence it can have obtained 
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i$ seen bj the fa.et that it was only in the begin' 
ning of the 4tli century that natiTe Chinese were 
officially allowed to become Bnddhist monks. 
From the fourth century onwards, however, 
Buddhist iuflueDce was constantly on the in¬ 
crease In spite of occasional persecution, until 
the summit was reached in the T’ang dynasty 
(GlS-^dT). The Sung dynasty {{108-1230) saw 
the revival of Confucian philosophy, which, 
however, in its new form borrowed a very great 
deal from the doctrines of Buddhism, and 
generally speaking from that time on Confneian- 
ism has been the state code, though Buddhism 
has always retained its hold over the broad 
masses of the people. The favour shown by 
the literati to Confucianism did not help tho 
philosophical or educational standard of the 
Bnddhiat priesthood, who were eon tent to pander 
to the superstition of the masses. Of recent, 
years, however, a great many reforms have taken 
place. There is a genuine revival of interest in 
the philosophic side of Buddhism among the 
cultured, and consequently tho intellectual 
standard of the monkhood has boon considerably 
elevated. 

Cbina once converted to the Buddhist faith 
turned mlaaionary herself, and moat of the 
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earraiLn^jug countries received their E nddhiam 
through Chinese inllaeuces. Tibet first came 
into contact with Eud dhia m [n the seventh 
century thiuugh the marriage of the Tibetan 
King, Srong Tsan Gampo, with the Buddhist 
daughter of the Chinese Emperor. Subse* 
quently a number of translations of Buddhist 
works were made from Chinese into Tibetan, 
but, os VOS only natural, once Buddhism was 
really established Tibet looked to India for her 
Buddhist guides, and became permeated with 
the Mantray&na and Tantrayana of later Tudian 
Buddhism even more than Chinese Buddhiam, 
which had received its Buddhism in the first 
place in the more virQe days oC the pure Mad- 
hyamika and earlier TogiicSrya philosophy. 
The Tibetan form of Buddhism, known popu¬ 
larly as Lamaism was destined to triumph iu 
Mongolia, and the Hrmalayan States, 

Buddhism reached Korea in A.D, 372, and 
quickly over'Tan the whole of the peninsula. 
Its Golden Age was from the tenth to the four¬ 
teenth century. At that time a change in 
dynasty unseated the paramount position of 
Buddhiam, and as in China Buddhism remained 
the devotional home of the peasantry and the 
broad mass of the people, being rejeeted by the 
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ariBtocraey as a wliole. 8iiice the beg innin g of 
the SOth century, howercr, the leviTai epokon 
ot in China has been even more noticeahla in 
Korea. The aatonisbing reorganization of 
Korean Buddhism, and its effect upon the 
people has been well described by Starr in his 
Buddhism tn Korea. 

Japan first came into contact with Buddhiam 
through an etnbasBy sent from Korea in the year 
A.D. 652, and, after a prolonged conflict with 
Shinto, Bnddliism nniTersally triumphed, aided 
largely hy the genina of the Prince Im¬ 
perial Shotokn Taishi, the Japanese A^^oka o^r 
Constantine, Though Shinto never entirely died 
out, from the end of the sisth century until the 
beginning of the seventeenth, Buddhism was the 
premier philosophy and religion of all sections of 
the nation. During the Tokugawa Sbognnate 
(1608-1807) the rehabilitated Confucianism of the 
Sung period came into favour in state and edu¬ 
cated circles, though Buddhism was neveT sup¬ 
planted. Finally the early stages of the restoration 
government (from 1867 onwards) was marked by 
an attempt to secure supremacy to Shintd as 
opposed to both Confucianism and Buddhism, 
but this movement was largely a failure. Con¬ 
fucianism failed to survive, but Buddhism has 
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never been on £ stronger or mere secure founds- 
tioDi although it plays no ofiSeial part in the 
machinery of government- 

More particularly do the Zen and the Shin 
schools prosper at the present moment. In both 
a high standard of education m required for 
ordination, and the various Buddhist collogesi 
nniveraities, and seminaries Bcattcred tbronghont 
Japan, are now the leading centres of Bnddhiat 
learning tbronghont the whole world. Hero the 
sacred works of Buddhism, whether Pali, Sans¬ 
krit, Tibetan or ChineBe, are studied in the 
original, and all the machinery of higher criticism 
evoked in their considerationp Here also not 
only are all the various systems of Buddhist 
metaphysics taught, hut at the same time 
Occidental sciencOi phdosopliy and religion are 
brought before the eyes of all persons training 
for the priesthood. 

In recent years Japan has once more turned 
missionary. Japanese Euddhist temples have 
been established in Formosa, Korea, Manchuria, 
and China, and have largely assisted in the 
revival of Buddhism going on in those countries. 
Similar institutions have also been established 
in Hawaii, America and Canada, etc., chiefly 
for the benefit of Japanese living abroad. 
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(b). yUs CffntjJiIafion 0 / ib§ Cwm. 

The Canoe ia concerned with only one 
out ot many Hinayana aectSf and Ignores the 
later developments of Buddhist philosophy which 
largely centred itself in MahfLyilna schools. 
Sanskrit literature on Btiddbism has largely 
disappeared^ except for a few worts in 3'cpM} ao 
that the Chinese and Tibetan collections ol the 
Buddhist aciiptures remain om' principal^ and 
in many oases onr cnly, means of studying the 
evolution of Buddhism, and the civilizatiDn of 
the counfcriea with which it came into contacts 
Both collectionH contain works of widely different 
ages and conntrieiSi and have at least one or two 
works from practically all the important sects, 
both Umayana and Mah^iydna. 

Of the two, the Chinese is the better for the 
study of the earlier phases of Buddhism, the 
Tibet an the later ; but though the Tibetan trans¬ 
lations are usually more literal the Chinese 
canon is much more complete and compreheuBive^ 
frequently giving two or more translatiotifl of 
the same work at different dates, which is in¬ 
teresting from the point ol view of higher 
critidfitn, and finally, whereaB the Tibetan added 
I but little to the pbilosophic development of 
BuddhisiUp in China and Japan many more 
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important works were compoaed, and Buddhist > 
phiLoaophj midcrweat conaiderahle and very 
valuable evolution in those two countries 

The works contained in the Chineae eanon are 
of a very varying character. It consista of 
works of very uneven merits translated and 
composed at widely separated periods^ by 
writers o£ very unequal ability, but of its value 
as a stoie-houae of Buddhist knowledgOi there 
can be no doubt. 

In the early days no attempt seems to have 
been made to ftr a definite canon^ but indivi¬ 
dual translations or original works were accepted 
on their morits. From time to timc^ usually 
at the Imperial command, catalogues were mado 
of the existing Buddhist books. There are 
thirteen such catalogues which are still extant, 
the earliest of which dates back to A.D, 520. 
Occasionally a collected edition of such works 
was printed, though it is remarkable that the whole 
eollection of the Buddhist Canon which became 
larger and larger in the course of time, was 
preserved in MS. only, from A.D. 67 (the intro- 
dnetion of Buddhigm into China), untfl A.D* 973- 
Thereafter such a collection was frequently 
printed from wooden blocks specially carved. 

It should be noted, however, that no two such 
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catalogTieB oT edJtioBs agteed foif the frequent 
deatmctiQii cf libraries by fire and ioittI war 
in China eansed many books to disappear, whose 
places were tahen by newer werka. 

The moat famous and what proved to be the 
final or definitiYO catalogue of Bnddhiat works 
in China, which unconaciously became elevated 
into a Canon, was the Ming catalogue, so called 
from the fact that it was compiled during the 
MTng dynasty (1368-lfi44). This consisted of 
1&62 works, including many duplicate tranfl^ 
lations and incidently contained the twelve 
older catalognea. Later catalogues of the 
Chinese Bnddhbt Bcriptures have practically all 
confined themaelreB to a rearrangement of the 
works in the Ming list, and subsequent editions 
have all been based upon it, so that it may be 
justly called a Canon in the strict sense of the 
word, like the pau Canon, though of a strangely 
misceilaneons charaeter. In the last generation 
three new editions of this Canon have been 
printed—one in China and two in Japan. These 
are known respectively as the ya nking , Tokyd 
and Kyoto edition^. 

The present generation has also seen tha 
formation of several new and enhsidiary canona. 
The most famous of these is the Chineae Supple- 
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menfcary eaaon (2oktL-zu-kj5) whieb ciinsLSta 
of li few traJi&IatiDus from Sanakrit, jind a largo 
number of original works by Cbmoflo monks, 
which for some reason or other were not included 
in the older Canon. This was compiled in Japan 
and printed in Eydto,^ and now eTerywhere 
recognised as authoritatiyei chiefly no doubt 
because most of the works contained therein 
were indiTidually very well known before. 

Among the other canona thus formed end 
printed, we find a collection of canonical works 
by various Japanese worthies, irrespective of 
eectSf and variotis sectarian canons^ such aa 
the definitive editions of the sacred works of 
sneh aects as the Zen^ Shin^ Jodo, Xiebiren, 
ctc» Finally a Japanese tranalatlon of the whole 
of the Chinese Canon ia now being issued in 
Tokyo. 

(cj The Bstabli^hmeni e/ the Sects. 

The establishment of sects in the early days 
of Ohineise and Japanese Buddhism was 
accomplished in a very peculiar manner^ and 
wa^ largely based upon the translation of certain 
books or groups of books. The early Chinese 
sects may be airangedin the following manner;— 

1* The Sanron or Three ^dstra Sect, was so 
called because it based itself upon the following 
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three Qaatras or metaphyripal works :—(a.) The 
Madiyamika ^aatro by Uairarjuna, (b,) ^ata 
^aatia by Ary a Deva, and (c.) DvadaQs-nikaya 
Qiatra by NSgarjnna, To these three there is 
Bometinics added a fourth, the Prajfii PaiTaniitA 
Sutra gastra by Nftgarjuna. This aeet dates back 
to the tranalation of the three castraa by KurnSra- 
jiTa in 409. This school is the Chinese counter¬ 
part of the Indian Madhyamika or gtinya 
achooL 

2. The JojiUti or Satyaeiddhi Scot, so called 
from the Safcyasiddhi gastra likewise translated 
by Kuroarajlva. There was no eeet correa- 
pondln^ to it in India, but it was probably the 
work of some branch of tbe Sautrantika school. 
In both China and Japan this school liaa never 
had a separate existence, but was incorpfrat®^ 
in the Sanron sect, as its teachings were nothing 
more than a Hlnayana variation of the Cboy^ 
doctrine. 

3. The yehan or Kirvana sect was eo called 
from its dependence upon the Mahay ana Maha- 
parinirvana Shtra Itranalated by Dhairoaraksa 
423). This sect had much in ennunou with and 
was later incarporated in the Tendai sect. It 
claimod to he the last and most perfect teaching 
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of the Buddha, and emphasized the doctrine of 
the permanent reality or the UniversaJ Buddha- 
or the Absolute. 

4. The Jiran or Da 9 abhhniik^ Sect- 

based on Vasubandhu^B work on the ten stagee 
of the Bodhwattva^s path to Buddbahood. In 
reality this U one of the works of the Indian 
YogSearya ecbool which reached China in A.D* 
508 when Bodhiruei tirat pnbli&hcd bis trangla- 
tion. This sect was later absorbed by the 
Regon or AYatamaaka sebooL 

B. The JMo or SuhlidYatl sect^ also founded 
by Bodhimei, and indnding Donranj Doshaknf 
and Zendo among its patriarchs, taught the 
doctrine of galYatdon through foitb in Amitabha 
and rebirth in hia Weatern Paradise. By the 
seventh century this school was very firmly 
established, and has ever since exerciaed great 
influence over Chinese and Japanese Buddhism. 

6- ^e Zen or Dhyana sohoob the school of 
contemplation, was established in China by 
Bodhidharma who came from India about A-D, 
527. This school emphasized the value of 
intuitioD as opposed to seriptural authority, and 
deprecated the acceptance of any doctrine aa 
ultimate or final. This also has eome to have 
enormous influence over the Far East. 
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T, Tie RiUit or Vinaya sect "waa founded, to 
encourage the study of the Vhiflya or Buddhist 
ecclesiostioal discipline or Canon Law, The 
Chinese have accepted several versions of the 
Tinaya, but pay especial reverence to the 
Dharmagupta Vinaya or the Vinaya of the Four 
Diyisions, translated by Buddhayasas about 
A.D, 410. It produced a number of famous 
writers during the T’ang dyoosty (SIS-907). 

8. The Sh&ron or Mahayana-eamparigraha 
^astra Sect was based on the work of that name 
by Asanga and translated by Paramartha in 
A.D. 503. This work was also one of the principal 
works of the Yogacirya sect of India^ and like 
the Jiron sect was subsequently absorbed by the 
Kegon sect. 

9, The Tsndtii sect which developed into one 
of the most Important of all the schools was 
founded in the stsith century^ and bad for its 
baric scripture the Saddhanna Pnndarlka Sutra 
or the Lotus of the Good Law, In reality this 
sect Is the consummation of the Madhyamilta 
tradition^ and represents the stronghold of the 
transeendentsi) phfloBophy. After its establish* 
ment the Sanron sect which dung more literally 
to the teachingfi of the MSdhyamilca sect lahh 
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into disfavour. The Tondai sect has added many 
original elements fco Buddhist phiioaophy^ and la 
not merely a pTesentation of ludUm thonghti 

10. The Eegon or A^^atamsaka aect| an 
called becauEe of the Buddhavat^ams aka Shtra or 
Gandha-TjUha (translated in A.D. 4iS)j became 
firmly cstabliahed in the sixth and fleveoth 
eenturiea A-D. Tbia sect plays the same relation 
to the Togacarya aeet as Tendal does to the 
Ma dh yamika, It represents the immanent 
aspect of Chinese Buddhist philosophy* In 
Bome ways it marts the high water mark ol Par 
Eastern Buddhism. 

11. The or Dharma-laki^ana sect came 

into being on the return of Genjd (nanan Cbnang) 
from India, when he set about translating all of 
the important YogSearya works* This plays the 
same relation to the Togacarya school as the 
Sanron sect does to the filadhyamiifiSp and jnst as 
the Tendai sect flourished at the expense of the 
Sanron, so did the Kegou school flourish at the 
expense of the Hosso school in spite of the great 
prestige and influence of Qenjo who left his mark 
on the teachings of the other schools* 

12. The or Abhidharma sect represents ' 

the philosophy of orthodox Hinayana, more 
particularly of the Sarrastiv&din school* This 
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&©ct firat Hj-o^e on the translation of the Ahhid- 
harma Hridaya ^astra in A.D. 391 but xeceiTOd 
ita chief inapetua from Genjdj who translated 
the bulk of the Sarvfi&tivadin scriptures in 
addition to thoao of the Yo^^cB^rya. schooL The 
most important work was Yasnhandhn^s Abild* 
iharma Ko^a from which fact the school is often 
called the Kmsha Sect. Jnst as the Jdjitsn sect 
remained subsidiary to the Sanron sect, so did the 
Bidon or Knsha sect remain gnhsldiary to the 
Hosso sect. 

13. The SMngon or Mantra sect wa^ tdie last 
importation from India, helng pFomnlgatad 
abont A.D. 716. This represents the Mantrayana 
stage of Enddhism mentioned above^ when the 
Yogacaiya school In India had developed into 
esotericism, bnt before Taatrayana or sexiiaJ 
mysticism had made mneh way. 

The above thirteen schools represent the 
vftrioug phases of Chinese Buddhism proper. In 
later days Lamaism with its Tantrayana gained 
a certain hold in isolated parts of China hnt never 
secrued general recognition. 

Apart from Lamakm the Chinese Buddhist 
aecta never possessed any elaborate ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. They, like the early Hlnayllna sects, 
were more like the parties in the Church of 
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England than independent organiiationfl. Aa 
time went on this fusion heeamc more marked ^ 
and at the present time^ speaking generally, all 
Chinese Bnddhist temples belong more or less to 
one seetp accepting for its diBcipIine the Dhoj-'j' 
magnpta Vinaya^ for its rdatiTe troth or doctrine ^ 
either the Tendai or Kegon aystema, and for its 
principle or absolute tmth the doctrine of ^en. 
In addition all of them preach the Sukhavati or 
Jddo doctrine in some form or otheri usually as 
a eyrnholic YOiltng of truth. 

The Japanese sects correspond very closely to 
those of Chinat but the chronological order ht 
somewhat different. For historical reasons they 
may best be classified into three gronps, (1) The 
ancient or pre-Heian sectSp (JJ) The medieval 
sects, and (3) The modern scetSf ns each group 
marked a distinct phaae in Japanese history* 

1. The Ancient Sects. From A.D. 552 to 
A*D. 805 Japan was busily engaged in importing 
Chinese cnltnre, in remodeHing her matitutions on 
Chinese lines, and in attempting to form a 
cdvili^ation of her own. In this scheme Buddhisna 
played a very important part, and in Japan as 
elsewhere proved a veritable medium or harbinger 
of general learning, with which it ineulcatod all its 
believers. During the latter part of this period 
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the capital of Japan was situate in Xara, in the 
South, BO that the six Bnildhist sects which were 
imported at that time are often called the Nanto 
sects. In the earliest days there seems to have 
been no emphasis on any particular sect, as was the 
case in the early days in Chma> but in A.D. do2 
the Qhnya doctrine in both its Sanron (Mad' 
hyamika) and JSjltsu (Santrantika) forms were 
introduced Into Japan. Shortly after GenjS 
(Hsnan Chnang) having returned to China from 
India and his fame being noised abroad, rarions 
Japanese monks went to China to study under 
him, and subsequently brought back the Hosso 
(Yogge^rya) and Kusba (SarvdstivAdin} doctrines 
to Japan, This took place on four occadsions 
between A.D. &58 and Tl6, In 736 a Chinese 
monk brought over the Kegon or Avatamsaka 
doctrine to Japan. In 734 another Chinese priest 
established the Bitsu or Vinaya seot. As the 
result of ah this ecclesiastical activity the Buddhist 
priests amassed a great deal of power, both 
spiritual and temporal, so much so in fact that 
the Emperor Eammu decided to change his 
capital to Heian or Kyoto lest his court be too 
much dominated by the temples of Kara. 

2. The Mediejial Sects. At the beginning of 
the ninth century not only was the capital 
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changed, hut two young Japanese mouka were 
despatched to China to bring hack some other 
forma of Buddhism which might supplant the 
over powerful ifara sects. As the msulli of this 
Dengyd Daishi brought back the Tendai sect, 
and Kobo DaisM the newly imported Shiugon 
or Mautra sect. These two schools waxed very 
powerful, and long retained the the 

Emperor and his eonrt, though they were of too 
complex and metaphysical a nature to be readily 
understood by the people. 

3. The Modern Sects are only comparatively 
speaking modern as tbe last was founded in 
A.D. 1253. These sects are tour in number, and 
are all simplifications of Buddhist metaphysics. 
In 1174 HOnen Shonin founded the Jddo or 
Sukhavati sect, in 1191 Eisai establised the 
Zen sect as an independent organisation (It 
had previously been taught by the Japanese 
Tendai school, which was eclectie), lb 1224 
Shinran Shonin founded the Shin sect or re¬ 
formed Buddhism, which was a still further 
development of the..Sukhavati doctrine, and in 
1253 Kichiren founded the Kichiren sect, which 
is largely a popularisation of the Tendai sect. 
The Zen sect bad the general adherence of the 
Japanese Samurai or military class, and the Shin 
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sect the aidliemice of the people at large. The 
^ Shin id tarnond for its reorganizatioD of the 
priesthood Eomewhat along the lines of the 
Chnroh ot England^ whereby the pries te are 
allowed to marry, to eat meatp ete. The Shin 
and Zen geetg are now by far the most powerful 
sects in Japan. Tlie Zen school has probably 
the most educated laityj and the SMn the most 
edncated clergy^ Both of them are at present 
manifesting considerable practioal activity^ 
LamaiBm Is divided between the old or on- 
reformed orderi the Ningma-pa, whose aherents 
wear red hats and red clothing, the new or re¬ 
formed order, the Gelng-pa which is now the 
more powerful and has seenred temporal control 
of Tibet, and whose adherents wear yellow hats 
and robes. There are also seTeral sub-division a 
of each, and several semi-reformed sects sneh as 
the Eargyn-pa and Sakya-pa which range be¬ 
tween the old and the new orders. There is littie 
doctrinal difference. 
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THE 8ACEBD LITBBATUEB OP THE 
BUDDHISTS 

Our work would uot be complete without a 
brief survey of the principal types of Buddhiat 
aoripturea. At present BuddbiEm may be said 
to he posBesBOd of six canonical languages. Those 
are Pull, Sanskritj Tibetan, CMnese, Mongolian, 
and Manchurian. The last two may safely be 
neglected as they are but translations of estaiit 
Chinese and Tibetan works, but a word or two 
must be said concerning each of the others^ 

I* Pali Literature^ 

The oldest body of Buddhist literature is to 
be found in the Pali canon, which constitutes the 
Bacred works of the Sthaviravadins, or Thera- 
vadins^ Though PiiU was not the original 
language of Buddhism, the other or earlier 
Tedaotions of the scriptures of primitive Buddhism 
have disappeared- In common with other forms 
of Buddhism there arc three great divisions of 
the Canon, vi 2 :— 

1. The Vinaya Piiaka or rules for the dis-^ 
cipline and organization of the monkhood- 
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2. Th& Sutra Fiiaka or the di&counBes 

of the Buddha^ e^tponndin^ the general 
prineiplea of the Buddhiiit religious flJjd 
philosopMcdl system* 

3. The Abhidkar^na Piiakaf eonfdstiiig of 
various worts on the intricate points of 
Buddhist metaphysics p or systematie 
theology. 

The following detaib cunceiniiiig each til the 
three Pitataa may be of interest 

1, The Vinaya Fiiaka compiises three books : 
(a.) The SuUa-mhItang<Xi a ftiU exposition of the 
pratimoksga or patunokkha, the 227 rules for the 
conduct of the mouks^ and a somewhat larger 
number of rules for the nnnSj and of the penances 
whereby trausgressious of these rules may be 
purged. The Sutta Vibhanga is divided into 
two booksf the Bhikkhu-vibhanga dealing with 
the rules for the monkSp and the Bfaikkhuni- 
vibhanga dealing with the rnles for the tmus. 
(bO The Skandhaka^ which i-ontain mlea for the 
organization of the order^ what clothes ere to 
be worn^ how temples and monasteries are to be 
ereetodi how admission may he had to the orderj 
etc. The Khandhakas are likewise divided into 
two books, the MahSlvagga or larger divislonsi 
and the Calla Vagga or smaller division, [c.) 
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PartMra or appcndiSf a ^hort maaiial of later 
addItioD| probably oomposed in Ceylon and not in 
Indiap and comprising a sort of caterhlBini or 
examination paper on tie wbote Vinayai arranged 
for pnrpoaeB of mstrnctlon. 

2. The Sutra (jSufia) PtiaJea comista of four 
or fivo Nik^yan or books^ \iz (a} the Digha- 
nikaya or coUection of longer discourses on 
various puinta of the Buddhist faith, such as 
rejection of caste, the four noble truths, etc. 
The PSli version eoDsists of 34 long dialogues, 
(b) The Majjhima-mkiLya or oollection of dis- 
conrscfl or dialogues of medium lengthy containing 
152 dialogues, (c) Anguttara-nitaya or collec¬ 
tion of suttas or dialogues arranged according to 
nnmbcffl- This is a favourite Indian method of 
composition. Things of a eingle category come 
firsti two-fold categories second, and so on. 
In this way the three marks (laksana) come in 
the third division, the four noble truths in the 
fonrth divisionp the five skandhas in the fifth 
division, otCp^ This nikaya contains 2,399 short 
suttas. (d) The Satnyutta-nikaja or collection 
of snttas arranged according to subjects, or 
systematically eJaasified. This nik&ya contains 
2,889 short auttaa. In addition to these four, 
principal nikayas, the Southern accounts gener- ' 
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ally agree in ennirterating a. fifth, the Khuddaka- 
nikava, or Binaller nikUya, a collection of mis* 
wllaii RniiB works, many of which are among 
the most famonis books in the Suddbist canon. 
They are Ifi in number. 

3. The Abhidharma (.dhhtdkamma) Pitaka 
consists of seven works, which arc eystematio 
expositions, with enumeration and ciassifieation 
of details, of the various works of the Sutta 
Pitaka. They are especially concemod with the 
psychological analysis of phenomenal existence. 
These works are :~(a) The Dhammasangoni 
or compendium of dhamma or factors of existence, 
(b) The Vibhanga a continuation of the fore¬ 
going. (o) KatbS-vatthn or discussion of the 
points of controversy between the eighteen 
early sects of EUnayana Buddbism with the 
defense of the BthaviravSdin attitude towards 
each pioidem. (d} The Puggala-panhatti on the 
nature of the personality, (e) Dhatn-kathfi, and 
(f) Yamaha, smaller treatiees on psychological 
subjects, and (g) Fattbana or discussion of the 
Bontbem view of causation and mutual relation- 
ship oi phenomena. 

In addition to the foregoing canonical works 
we have a large number of commentaries, many 
written by Buddhaghosa, and a number of highly 
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reepected independetit works ^ auch the 

Milinda-panlia or Q.tieationH of King Mhmda, the 
VifiHnddhl-Mngga or P&th of Purity by Buddha- 
ghoBa the Kiaodard exposition o[ orthodox Ther- 
avuda philosophy, usd the Abhidhanmiflittha- 
saogaha or compendinm of the meaning of the 
Abhidhammat a more condEe work on the aame 
Bubjecti etc. 

n. Sanshrit Literature, 

1* TTorfear. 

The Pali works of the SthaviraTadioft have 
been prceerved to ns ahnoBti intact. The other 
great school of ancdent Hinayirna, the Sarvaa- 
tivadin sect, wrote in, or tranElated their works 
into Sanskrit. As a whole this literature has 
periahed, thongh a certain amount has been 
preserved to ns in Chinese and Tibetan trana- 
lationB. Eecent diHcoTeries in Central Asia have 
restored to na certain trament^ of the original. 
This sect has also its Yinaya, its Sfltra^ and its 
Abhidharma Pitakas, the first two corresponding 
very closely to the PSii Tersion, the last con¬ 
sisting likewise of seven works but written 
independently, and having no connection with 
the Pali Abhidharma, showing that the whole 
Abhidharma literature was the creation o! later 
tiiues, at a period gnbseqnent to the intf odnotion 
of sectarian differences. 


I- 
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The (scripturefl of the other HfnayatiB Recta 
eeem to Lave pembed completely save for the 
MaLdyaatn which in its orig inal form was prob¬ 
ably tic introdnction to the Loknttara rersion 
of the MahaHaDghika Vinaya. The Chinese have 
also a translation of the Mah^B^nghika Yinaya^ 
and the Chinese Samynkta Agama {Sanyntta- 
niiaya) was also probably made from a Mali^o- 
ghika original. The little known Satyasiddbi 
Q^tra, known only in a Chinese tran^latioDt 
incorporates many of the ideas of the Santrnnti- 
kas. 

2. Works. 

These mmt be coimdered slightly mom in 
detail:— 

1. Vinuya. For the moat part the Mah&y- 
aniBts were content to accept, in theory at least ^ 
the Yinaya works of Hinay^naf so that little 
contribution was made to this branch of Budd¬ 
hist literature by the more developed echooh 
■saTe by certain works which emphasized the 
BodhiRattya as opposed to the Arhat ideal, and 
laid down certain additional rules in conseq^nence^ 
Eyen the Hinny ana Vinaya contained many 
episodes relating to the biography of 
many tales of his former rebirths (Jatakas) and 
many tales of the retribution of merit and the 
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pn nkhme Dt ol ain in the past and present birtha 
(avadanas), etc. These portlona were gieatlj 
amplified by the Mahajanista, and though these 
amplificationB of the Vinaya were almost ulwaya 
classed as Shtras, and not as Vinaya works, wo 
may say that with Mahayana Buddha bio¬ 
graphies, jatakas, and aTaddnaa took the place 
of. the Vinaya pitaka proper :— 

(a) Buddha Biographic, la this section. In 
addition to the Maha-vastu which betongs more 
properly to the Hinayana school, we find the 
Lalita Vifitara and the Baddha-carita of 
A^vaghoga. The Lalita Tistara has been trans- 
lated many times into European languages, 
and has become donhly famoos through the fact 
that Sir Edwin Arnold's “ Light of Asia ” was 
largely based upon it. In its origuial form, the 
book belonged to the Sarr^ti'v&dins, but it was 
later remodelled by the Mahayanists after which 
it assumed an important place in their canon. 
The Buddha Carita is a magnificent epic tifo 
of ^akyamnni by Agvaghoga, and is interesting 
both from the doctrinal and the literary point 
of Tiew. 

(b) Jstaka and Avaddna TVorl^. To the 
former belongs the Jataka-mala or the Garland 
of birth stories, a series of thirty-four or five 
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previous lives of the Buddha, and to the latter 
such weU-known works the Avadauar^atak* 
(The 100 Avadanas), the AQokavadaiia, etc. 
Many of these have hecn translated in whole or 
in part from Sanskrit into English or French. 

2- Amongst the vast mass of sutras 

we may aeleet the Avatamsaka (or Gandha- 
vyhha)| the Saddharma Piindaiika, and the 
Sukhavati-vjiiha the most important. 

The Avatamsaka or Gandha-vyuha claimSi as 
we have seon» to be the first sntm preached by 
rakyBTTinhi after bis enlightenment. Part of it 
was delivered on e^arth and part- in the vaiiouH 
heavens. It is foil of mysticmait and preaches 
the doctrine of the Absolute orUmversal Bnddha, 
the Trikaya, or iJiree bodies ae wed as the ten 
bodies of the Buddhat the Dbajmadhaitii or 
eternal ideal world as opposed to the phenomenal 
world, and the glory of the path of the Bodbi- 
sattvas and the etagts in that path. 

The Saddharma Pundarlka dainuj to be one 
of the last edtras proclaimed by the Buddha and 
to contain the essence of hdB doctrine. It is 
probably earlier than the Avatamsaka. It is 
I lees metaphysical, and mystical, but even more 
devotional, (fjakyamnni is said to be the 
etemal father who ioeka to save bii children 
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(all Bentiont being] 'who Buffer in the hiirmng 
booBe of the three vorlds. In reality be ie 
never bom, aad never dies, but only appears to 
do so in order the better to save manldnd. 

In the Suibavatl-vyuha (there are two, one 
long, and one short] the ITniversa] Buddha is 
called Amitabha, and all men are taught to seek k 
salvation through being reborn in bis Weatecn 
paradise. 

Other highly important works are the varions 
veraions of the Prajiia PoramitS Siitra, which 
teaches the Madhyamika doctrine of or 

the nnsabBtantiality of all things ; the Snraxigama 
Sutra ; and the Vimaia-Kirti-iiirde^a Butra which 
teach a later form of the Madhyamika doctrine 
v-ergiDg on the theory of the Absolute | and 
the Lankavatara Sandhinirmocana and Bnvaraa 
Pravhasa, which belong to the YogjloSrya 
Bchool with its explicit iilcalism. 

3. Aihidharma. The Banskrit MahSySina 
literature may be divided into two dosses, 
(1] those works which belong to the Madhyamika 
school, and (2) those which belong to the Yog- 
acarya school. 

(a.) The Madhyamika works composed by 
f^drarjuua, Arya Deva or their disciples cm- 
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piiH^e the deetrine of fimyE, To this cl5MJi 
belong:— 

K The Prajha ParHuiita Sutra ^astrUp by 
Xag^inna. 

2 . The Dvada^ariiikaya 9 ^stra, hy :?JSLgarjuiia 

3. The Miidhyaioika by ^^agarjuna. 

4 - The ^ata p^tray by Arya Deva* 

5 . The BodhiearyaTatarap by ^anti De’^a. 

(b.) The ToglcsLrya works are chiefly the 
writinge of Asangaand YasnbandhUi twobrothere* 
^The Bodhisattva Maitreya ie also frequently 
mentioned as the founder of the ^ichooL The 
nature of bis personality remains in doubt. He 
is supposed to he the future Buddha residing in 
the Tu^ta heaven, who came down to India to 
proclaim the true doctrine, as iu the T ogi- 
caryabhumi Some suppose Mm to be 

a fictions person evoked by Asahga to suit bis 
own purpose 5 others suppose him to be an 
historical person, later identified with the 
mythical Bodhisattva. Asa uga must he con- 
iiidered the chief Patriarch of the achuoL His 
younger brother Yaanbandhu was first an 
V adherent of the Sarvaativadin schoo], during 
I which time be compoaed the famous Abhidharnta 
' Ko^a, and was later converted by Aaauga to 
Mahay ana, and subsequently composed many 
melapbysicai works on the later doctrine. 
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The most important worka of thia claas are 

The Yog^cSj'ya-bhumi ^aatra by Maitreya. 
The FrakaraDaryaYaca by Asanga^ 

^iitralaiiklxa-tiLta by Asanga^ 

4 * Mahayana-samparigrah w pflatra by Aflan ga 

5* Da^abhumika t'^atra by Yasubaudhu. 

G* Alambana-pratyaya-dhyaim ^aatra by 
Jina. 

7, YidyUmatra-^ddhi Qaatra by Va^uhandhn* 

S. MahayaDa-abhidhamia-aaiigTti-^^tra by 
A&anga. 

At a slightly aabseqiEent period arose a long 
tine of Buddhifit logicianst, begioning with 
Dign^Ot and Inclnding Dharmakirtj^ These 
works hare been lost Id the ongixia] Banskritt 
but the Chinese canon contains two Ruch works^ 
and the Tibetan a much larger quantity* 

111^ Ttidan Liftfrafurr. 

The Tibetan Tei^ion of the Buddhist literature 
ifi divided" into two ei asses.— 

1. The Kanini eonaisting of the Yinaya and 
Sutras (100 or 108 Tolnniea in all), and 

2. The Tanjur conHiffting of various Abhld- 
harma works, eonunentaries and doctrinal ei- 
positions, etc., [Z2b volumes in ail). 
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1 ^ The Ka wj«r — ^ 

The Ranjnr consiafis of the following BOTon 
great divijiionB t — 

1. Yinaya, consisting of a tranelatioii of 
one variation of the Sarrastivfldin Vinaya- 
(ISvota.) 

3. I^mjiia'Fdramita^ the sntFas preaching the 
doctrines or the theory of nn- 
anhstautiaJity. {31 vola.) 

3. Aviilctm$akai consisting of the Buddha- 
Tatamsaka t3utra or Gandha-vyhha, the 
myatico-metaphyBical sutra Enpposediy 
first delivered by the Bnddha. (6 vola*) 

4, a eollecdon of varioiijs Bnddho- 
Logical ahtras, including the Sukhftvatl' 
vyuha. {6 volfi-) 

5- ail Bntra» not ofcherwiBO etasaified, 

and including the Saddharmu Fundarlka, 
Lankavatara Sutras, etc., and various 
Hinayana shtras. (30. vols) 

6* NirvdnUf consisting of the Maha-pari- 
nlTFana SOtra (Mahayana version) con¬ 
taining an account of the last acts and 
teachings of the Buddha. (2 vols*) 

7. Tantra^ containing the works of the later 
eiu>teric doctrine in the earlier {Mantra} 
and later (Tantra) phases. (22 vols.) 
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2. The TanjuT. 

This iis divided as follows i— 

1. Tantra, vajioiia works dealing with f.lio" 
esoteric doctriiieS;^ chiefly from an ex¬ 
pository pointi of view* 

2. various works dealing with the 
exoteric doctrines i iacludiDg tranalatioiw 
of the works of NagarjuJift, Ary a Deva, 
Maitreya, Asanga^ etc. 

One separate volume contains hymns of 
praises of several Buddhas and Eodhisattvas, 
and another voinme fulfils the functions of au 
index* IncidentaDy it may be remarked that 
while the Kanjnr is more or less known to us, 
much spade work remains to be done before it 
can be said that we have mastered the contents 
of the Taujur, which from many points of view 
h the more interesting of the twOt aa weli as 
containing mnch information which is utherwise 
inaccessible. 

IV. TAfl Chinw Canon. 

The most complete and comprehensive collec¬ 
tions of Buddhist boobs is to be found in the 
Chinese Canon, which preserver? in translation 
many works of the varinna schools which wonld 
otherwise be lost- IncJuding duplicate trans¬ 
lations of the same work, which are many, it 
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coDtSLQB I6tt2 eep orate works, wkich may ba 
arranged in the following way ;— ** 

I. Zrtdio» Wwlts. 

{bookft written in India and translated tot# 
Chinese). 

1. rfte BMra fifata. 

A. JfflAayana Sutra*. These are divided into 

five classes, corresponding to the Mahay ana 
theory of the periods of the Buddha's life. These 
clflflseB are;—(!)■ Avatameata cIoiSb ; (3)* 

Vaipttlya class *, {3). Praj&A Paramita class j 
(4). Saddharma Pnndarika class; {6). Mnha- 
paHoirrana class. The last two are frequently 
counted together. 

B. BinaifUna SUtrM. These consiflt of th# 

works supposed to have been preached by the 
Buddha during bta second or Hinayajia period. 
These are divided into two dassca i—(1). Agaraa 
eiaas consistiiig of translations of the four 
Agamas corresponding to the four Nikayas of 
the Pali canon, together with translations of 
many aeparate siJtTas ©ontained therein ; (3) 

8utraa teaching Hfnayaini doctrines but not 
dossed under the agamos. 

2. Tke Fiuoya Piiaku, 

A. Ifokayono Fiiwtyo. conaisting of the 
Mahay&iia Brahmajala sutra, and other similar 

*• Thr artBllSrtr«it hert S'**” “ 'tjlt d AeTCfcyO «aitiDa. 
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ivorks, giving tlie Bodbisattva , 

PratiiQoUsa, or pr^epte £or tliose atriviug alter 
Buddbabood, in place of the BinaySmi Frati' 
moksa, or precepts for tboae stiiTing after 
Arhatship. 

B. ffina^diia Yinaya. Consistiiig of viuioua 
¥«reion& of the Hlaayaoa discipliuajy rtilefl. 
The most ini port act schools represented are ^ 
fl) The Dharmagopta, (^) hfola-BarvaBtivadin, 
(3) BarvSativadin;, (4) MaM^asaka, (B) KS^y^ 
apija, (0) Mah&s&nghika, etc. 

3. The Abhidkarma Pitaka. 

A. MakS^Hna Jhktdierma. These may be 
divided into fl) Works dealing ^th Mahay ana in 
general irrespectiTe of sects, (2) Works belonging 
to the Madhyamika school, (3) Works belonging 
to the Yogacarya school. 

B. RinaySna Abhidkarma. These may be 
divided into (1) Works dealing idth Hlnay^a in 
generul irreepective of sects, (2) Works belonging 
to the Sarvastivadin sect, (3) Works of other 
sects, such as the fiatjasiddhi ^Sstra of the 
Santrantikas, etc. 

4. The Kalpa Pitaka. 

A- J:/<in(ras cind Dharanis. Tbcao represent 
the early stages of Mahay ana esotciiDi^m, v'itfa 
their vaTiou.s magical fornintac, and invocation 
of celestial Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, etc. 
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B. Tantras and Later Esoteric Works. Ttee* 
conjsst of the few works of the later Tao tray ana 
of inilia which wore translated into Cbineae, 
in which mysticiiim and occnltlfim were ouriovuly 
mixed. The whole of the Kalpo, or Myatery 
Bitnal, Pituka belongs exdnHivoly to Mahayana. 

//, CRIFESE WOB&S. 

(Original works composed in China.) 

1. Ci>mme»trtne». 

A. Vomifnentari^ on the Siitra Piiakat divided 
ini^ Mahiyaua and HTnayana wof ts, though aomo 
of the commentaries on Hinayana works were 
composed by MahaySnists. 

B. C^n^vientariee on the Vinaya Pitaka^ like¬ 
wise divided into MahflySna and Hinayan* 

. works t thongh fcho HInayana Vinaya was for 
most part accepted by all Mahayatiists. 

C. Comwicnfo-fiVs on iht Piiaki^f 

MahUy^ua and Hmayana^ giving the Chinese 
interpretation of Indian Buddhist philosophy^ 
thongh presenting many original ideas- 

2* 5ecJ4irifin 

These consiat of expositionfi of the aystemj of 
the various schools of Chinese Buddhism* 
axe divided into works on :— 

A, The Kegon or Avatatnsaka school* 

B- The Teudai schooL 
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C. Tlie SliingOD or Mantra Bohool. 

D. Ttc Kitsu OT Vinaya actiool. 

E. The Jodo or SnihiTati school. 

F. The 2icn or Dhy&oa school. 

3. ifiscilioinwtis Worht, 

These conaifit of various types of works, which 
Kay be divided int-o :— 

A. Bitualfl and Confessions. 

B. Histories and Biographies. 

C. Anthologies and CompUatioiis. 

I>. Dictionaries and Catalogues, etc. 

T. The Chinese Supplementary Canoa. 

Using the Chinese Canon as a base there 
gradnaDy arose a vast mass of literature of a 
commenturial, critical, and eipository nature, 
which came to be considered the standard inter¬ 
pretations oI Chinese Bnddbist philosophy. 
These together with a lew miscellaneous trans- 
laiioDS from Sanskrit, which had not been 
included in the former colleotion, were grouped 
together to form the Chinese Supplementary 
Canon. Their arrangement corresponds very 
closely to that of the original canon, and is as 
follows;— 

I. Yndian WorJts. 

A. Translations from the Sntra Pi taka of the 
six claBses. 
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B. Tranalatiom from the Tinaya Pitaka 
eapeciaUy the MtUa-Barvastlyadin. 

C. Translations from the Abhidbarma Pithka, 
Hinayana, and MAhayaua. 

D. Trans) ations from the Kalpa Ktaka, or 
esoteric works. 

II, Chinese Werke. 

1. Comnuntarits, 

A. Commentaxlefl on the Shtia PLtaka (1)^ 
Hinay&na and (2} Mahay ana. 

B. Commentaries on the Tinaya Rtaka (1) 
TTina yana and (2) MabSydna. 

C. fin m m entaiiea on the Abhidbarma Pttaka 
(1) TTina yana and (2) Mahay Stiia. 

2. Seciarian Works. 

Works exponnding the principles of 

A. The Sanron or Madhyamika school. 

B. The Hoaso or TogSearya school. 

C. The Tendai school. 

D. The Kegon or Avatamsaka schooL 

E. The Shingon or Mantra school. 

F. The Zen or Dhyuna school. 

G. The Jodo OF Snkh&vala schooL 

3. MieMllanfons Worts, • 

A . nistories and Biographies. 

B. Compilations and Anthologies. 
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finally we may add tbat many Japanese sagea 
wrote commentaries wbieb kave come to be 
eonaidered standard expositions of the doctrines 
«f their own sects. 


FINAL NOTE 

1. Tichnwal terms. For the moat part, 
wherever practical technical terms have been 
reduced to their Sanskrit form. Through tack 
of type, no distinction has been made between 
cerebral and dental f., etc., or between the 
various classes of naaals. Where no Sanskrit 
form exists the Japanese prononciation of the 
Chinese ideographs has been employed. 

2. Authorities. Owing to the popular natnre 
of the present work, I have felt it unnecessary 
to cite authorities, which are dealt with at 
length in my larger work, now in preparation. 
This omission is largely dne to the fact that the 
authorities are, for the most part, in languages 
not accessible to the general student. 
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